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Sanctification of the Christian 


Among the articles in the present issue of THEotocy Dicest, four seem 
especially pertinent to the important problem of the sanctification of the 
Christian soul. These four have been grouped in a unit and begin with 
Father Marc’s article, “Insights into the Christian Religion.” 


Fundamental in our approach to God is an understanding of our rela- 
tionship to Him. It is a relationship of child to Father, a relationship neces- 
sarily involving authority—not the assumed extrinsic authority of totalitari- 
anism but the intrinsic authority which a father must exercise in a well- 
ordered family. But God’s relationship with mankind is much more intimate 
than that found in His exercise of authority. He has communicated with us 
by sending us His Word, not a lifeless expression of thought, but His own 
Divine Son, consubstantial and coeternal with the Father. And as the Father 
has sent the Son to redeem us in time, the Son has sent the Holy Spirit, 
“another Comforter,” to guide His faithful and His Church to the end of time. 


Father Paissac, in the second article of the series, considers the functions 
of the Holy Spirit, especially those exercised by the gifts which the Holy 
Spirit bestows upon the Christian soul. It would be hard to overemphasize 
the importance of the Holy Spirit in our sanctification for it is the Spirit 
Himself who is the uncreated Gift who accompanies the infusion of sanctifying 
grace into the soul. 


Along with the coming of the Holy Spirit, the three theological virtues 
of faith, hope, and charity are infused into the Christian soul at the moment 
of justification. In the present world crisis, hope seems to be the virtue in 
most need of emphasis. Father Olivier, in “The Meaning of Christian Hope,” 
expands our ordinary understanding of this virtue. He discusses the im- 
portance of a communal hope in the Christian community, a hope for the 
coming of God’s Kingdom. 


The great channels of grace in the Christian dispensation are the sacra- 
ments. Through them Christ has willed to dispense the merits of His Re- 
demption. In the fourth of these articles Father Rahner analyzes the im- 
portant connection between our personal dispositions and the activity of 
the sacraments as ordinary channels of grace. Even though the sacraments 
give grace of their own power to a person rightly disposed, an even more 
and more fruitful reception of the sacrameits depends on the perfecting of 
one’s private dispositions. The sacratnents should function together with 
our private prayer and penance in leading us to ever greater holiness. Fre- 
quent reception of the sacraments, though important, is not sufficient. Sancti- 
fication is also a matter of prayer and penance, of increasing in ourselves 
those dispositions which make for the more perfect flowering of sacramental 
grace in our souls. 


Here then is a series of articles, each of which aims at elaborating further 
the dogmatic content of the Faith. Yet each can be, at the same time, a sound 
and practical study in the sanctification of the Christian. 
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CATHOLIC IMPRESSIONS AT EVANSTON 


Eva-Maria Jung 


Eva-Maria Jung, a European journalist, was among the 
more than 600 reporters present at the Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches held at Evanston, Illinois, in August, 1954. 
As she says, “What I have to offer is a description of the impres- 
sions which I, as a Roman Catholic, gained while covering the 
Evanston Assembly for the Press. It is far from my intention to 
pass a general and theological judgment on the pronouncements 
and reports of the Assembly.” She was asked to give her frank 
impressions of the Assembly in this article originally commis- 
sioned and published by the World Council in its organ, The 
Ecumenical Review, 7(1055:2), pp. 117-20. 


The Ecumenical Movement can be 
truly “ecumenical” only when it also 
embraces the Roman Catholic world. 
Therefore, Catholic comments on 
Evanston should be taken seriously, 
for just as Catholics cannot rest in 
self-complacency when they recog- 
nize how earnestly their separated 
brethren strive for unity, so these in 
turn should reconsider their own po- 
sition when they ponder the existence 
of the largest and oldest of all church 
bodies. 


Catholic Naiveté 


There is sometimes a certain naiv- 
eté in the Catholic approach to the 
World Council of Churches. An il- 
lustration of this took place at the 
beginning of the Assembly. After the 
delegates had entered the church for 
the opening service of worship, a 
lonely, plain-looking gentleman ap- 
peared in front of it carrying a poster 
which read: “All roads lead to Rome. 
Come home, brethren!’’ People 
laughed at this naive invitation; yet 
the man must have been deadly seri- 
ous. This incident was the only Roman 
Catholic manifestation at Evanston 
and made us keenly aware of the 
absence of Catholic representatives 
who might have prevented or cor- 


rected misunderstandings and occa- 
sional misrepresentations. We Catho- 
lics ought to reflect on this primary 
lesson of Evanston: A sign on the 
road is not enough to make people 
take that path. We have to encounter 
and accompany the wanderer. 


Obviously, the Evanston Assembly 
was a great experience ; and I want to 
express my gratitude and that of my 
colleagues for the cordial reception 
and the excellent facilities we re- 
ceived from the World Council of 
Churches. We were grateful, too, 
that the officials of the Council made 
only restrained and respectful re- 
marks on the absence of the Roman 
Catholic Church and that they under- 
took the distribution of a study of 
the Main Theme by a group of 
Catholic scholars, published in the 
French review I/stina (Paris, 1954, 
No. 2) under the title: “Christ, the 
Church, and Grace in the Economy 
of Christian Hope.” Thus, the Cath- 
olic standpoint was made known to 


the delegates at least by a written 
statement. 


In a particular sense we also felt 
thankful to the Orthodox delegation 
for the unanimous witness in their 
two statements to our common Cath- 
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olic tradition and for the challenge in 
them to the Protestant Churches to 
re-evaluate their position in the light 
of this tradition. But it was all the 
more saddening that traditionally high 
church communions were so reserved. 
Did some of the delegates want to 
avoid a commitment that might bind 
them forever, though the readiness to 
accept such a commitment is the hall- 
mark of truly dedicated ecumenism? 


Contrasts and Tensions 


Evanston struck the outsider as a 
place of contrasts and tensions, of 
strange uncertainties and false prob- 
lems, which mystified us who are 
used to seeing Christianity as a well- 
defined and harmonious synthesis. 
We were bewildered by the spirit of 
nineteenth century liberalism that 
was displayed, for instance, in the 
opening sermon of Bishop Oxnam. 
We were embarrassed by the re- 
peated confessions of sin and exhor- 
tations to penance and _ obedience 
sounding to our ears like free church 
revivalism. We were aware of a 
somewhat naive application of parlia- 
mentary methods to discussion of 
doctrinal points and a striking dis- 
proportion in the agenda between the 
theological and the pragmatic sec- 
tions. 

I should like also to point out a 
paradox most striking to a Catholic; 
namely, the discrepancy between the 
world-wide aims, the display, the 
bustling — and the power of the 
World Council of Churches limited 
to its moral prestige. The Council 
has no infallible teaching authority 
to give ultimate certainty in doctrinal 
disputes. It cannot even bind in con- 
science its own member Churches to 
the voted decisions of their own dele- 
gates. 

Why was such energy spent on 
discussing points which seemed anti- 
quated to a Catholic, such as the 
alleged biblical grounds against inter- 
racial marriages or the condemnation 
of segregation, which the Roman 


Catholic Church had condemned four 
hundred years ago (cf. the briefs of 
Paul III, of 1537, banning discrim- 
ination against the Indians) ? 


Social Doctrine 

We were surprised by the con- 
trasting views of Communism, seen 
by some as no more than a party 
system and a method of government 
preparing the way to a new and bet- 
ter form of Christianity and by oth- 
ers as a Weltanschauung irreconcil- 
able with the Christian way of life. 

It saddened us that so little atten- 
tion was paid to the social theories 
of Catholic thinkers and even less to 
the social encyclicals of Leo XIII 
and Pius XI, which seemed to us far 
more constructive than the report on 
“The Responsible Society.” It seems 
from this report that an absolute 
social ethic is impossible in view of 
the Council’s individualistic concep- 
tion of man’s relation to God. 

In the section on the laity we 
would like to have seen the nature of 
the laity defined not only by its “vo- 
cation” in the world, but also by 
virtue of its place within the Church, 
its participation in the liturgy and 
in the sacramental life of the Church, 
as is done by modern Catholic writers 
on the theology of the laitv. 

Yet Evanston proved to us that 
we have an astonishing number of 
mutual concerns and that most of our 
divergences in the field of social and 
lay work, in international and inter- 
group relations are mere differences 
in approach and variations in em- 
phasis. 

Misgivings 

As I am asked to state frankly 
all my impressions of the Assembly, 
I must, though reluctantly and re- 
gretfully, mention my misgivings 
over certain things. 

Paul Blanshard’s works in the As- 
sembly book-shop naturally offended 
a Catholic eye, for his books can 
hardly be classified under “ecumeni- 
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cal literature.” Could'not some Cath- 
olic books on ecumenism have been 
displayed to balance Blanshard and 
company? Signs were posted in pro- 
test against Cardinal Stritch, and 
anti-Catholic pamphlets were put in 
the mailboxes. But we do not hold 
the World Council responsible for 
this clear misuse of the Assembly 
facilities. On the contrary, it sup- 
pressed at once the distribution of 
the Protestant Reporter, an anti- 
Catholic periodical handed out free in 
the Assembly book-shop. 

The Roman Catholic Church, 
though absent, was yet in_ the 
thoughts and words of many dele- 
gates. On the part of some there was 
deep hostility to the Catholic absen- 
tees. Again, however, these unecu- 
menical remarks were not the official 
pronouncements of the World Coun- 
cil. 

The more the World Council be- 
comes involved in evangelism, the 
more it becomes entangled with the 


ambiguous issue of proselytism in 
Orthodox and Catholic countries ; for 
what is “evangelism” to them is 
“proselytism” to us, when mission- 
aries no longer aim at making every- 
thing subject to Christ, but rather to 


their own denomination. Evanston 
did nothing to solve this problem; it 
merely appointed study committees 
on it. On the contrary, the one-sided 
descriptions and the uncritical la- 
ments over the religious situations in 
Spain and Colombia only sharpened 
the conflict between Protestant and 
Catholic viewpoints in an. oversensi- 
tive issue with Catholics. Most dis- 
tressing was Bishop Barbieri’s bitter 
polemic against the Catholic Church 
in South America. How has this 
rampant anti-Catholicism found a 
place in the leadership of the World 
Council? The bishop’s election to the 
presidency will justify the sceptical 
aloofness of certain Catholic circles 
not sufficiently acquainted with the 
excellent intentions of most officials 
of the World Council. Also, his elec- 


tion might hamper the efforts of 
those Catholics who try to establish 
better relations between the Council 
and the Catholic world. 


American Catholics 


Perhaps a few clues can be given 
here to the attitude of American 
Catholics towards the World Coun- 
cil. Protestants were tempted to see 
in Cardinal Stritch’s pastoral letter, 
closing the Assembly to Catholics, a 
gesture of arrogance; and some 
European Catholics alluded to nar- 
row-mindedness on American Cath- 
olics’ part. True, the Cardinal’s de- 
cision may seem somewhat unusual 
when. compared with the attitudes 
toward Edinburgh, to which a cour- 
teous letter was sent by the local 
Roman Catholic archbishop; toward 
Amsterdam, for which prayers were 
said; and toward Lund, to which ob- 
servers were sent. At Evanston the 
presence of the Assembly was simply 
ignored by the Roman Catholic 
Church. Yet, one must remember 
that the cardinal acted rightfully as 
ordinary of his diocese and not as 
spokesman for the Roman Catholic 
Church as a whole. One must always 
remember, too, that the main reason 
for the Catholic attitude is its very 
dedication to and concern for the true 
unity given by Christ to His Church. 

Also, many Protestants believe 
that they themselves are not at all 
responsible for this absence and do 
not see the psychological difficulties 
of American Catholics. But it is a 
painful fact that American Protes- 
tants as a whole have retained an ag- 
gressive attitude towards the Cath- 
olic Church, which seems little in 
keeping with their ecumenical aims. 
For example, Bishop Oxnam, former 
president of the World Council, is 
known to Catholics not as the strong 
proponent of the ecumenical move- 
ment that he is, but as the author of 
the pamphlet Down the Way to 
Rome. No wonder then that a Ro- 
man Catholic archbishop does not 
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want to see members of his flock in 
meetings presided over by men like 
Bishop Oxnam and Bishop Barbieri. 

Evanston has raised the question 
in my mind: How long will the 
World Council of Churches find it 
compatible with its ecumenical aim 
that some of its leaders exclude the 
Roman Catholic world from _ the 
reach of their ecumenical love? More 
concretely: How long can the Coun- 
cil tolerate leaders with a split ecu- 
menical personality who misuse the 
platform of the Council to spread 
anti-Catholic prejudices? This is an 
issue which cannot be avoided in- 
definitely. Is the World Council 
ready to consecrate part of its efforts 
to eradicate the inherited misunder- 
standings which still sway the rank 
and file of their member Churches? 
The point at stake is, ultimately, 
their ecumenical sincerity. 


“Theology of Ecumenism” 


I promised that I would not talk 


theology. But I may be permitted to 
make some observations on the ecu- 
menical method adopted in Evanston, 
because this concerns us, too. 
Catholic listeners were constantly 
confused by the lack of a common 
vocabulary and ambiguous use of the 
term “Church.” What first impressed 
us as good Catholic doctrine turned 
out, on closer examination, to be in- 
sufficient (like the definition of 
hope) or even incompatible with 
Catholic faith (like the idea of the 
perpetual dying and rebirth of the 
Churches). Although the Faith and 
Order Report is a masterpiece of 
theological diplomacy, it is by the 
same token more vague and com- 
promising than we would desire. I 
fear that the ecumenical movement 
may grow too fast, without corre- 
sponding education in ecumenical 
thinking and formation of an ecu- 
menical method. For Catholics there 
cannot be an “ecumenical theology” ; 
there can only be a “theology of ecu- 
menism,” where the principles of 


Catholic tradition are applied to the 
facts of the ecumenical movement. 
Therefore, we welcomed the re- 
peated appeal for a ‘deeper study of 
tradition and the resulting decision 
to constitute a theological commis- 
sion on “the Christian tradition and 
our various traditions.” This is to 
our eyes a “sign of hope” that the 
Protestant Churches are understand- 
ing better the importance of tradi- 
tion for the development of Christian 
thought and thus of Catholic dogma. 
Bible and tradition are but two ex- 
pressions of one and the same revela- 
tion in Jesus Christ. How can we 
have one without the other? 
Another “sign of hope” is the 
deeper understanding of the Church 
as the Mystical Body of Christ which 
the Faith and Order Report e'abor- 
ated, for this ought to lead to growth 
in charity and unity. Possibly we are 
moving along converging lines which 
eventually will meet—how big a step 
toward the convergence I leave to 
the theologians to measure. 
Obviously, converging lines cannot 
meet at their starting point; so also 
the way to unity cannot be a way 
back. To meet, we must go forward. 
This necessity contains in a nutshell 
the justification and the method of 
what is called, for a lack of a better 
expression, “Catholic ecumenism.” 


The Holy Spirit 


Finally, I come to the question 
most generally asked of me: What 
was my deepest impression of the Ev- 
anston Assembly? If I dare say so, 
it was the impression that for a time 
Evanston was a place where the Holy 
Spirit breathed..I do not hesitate to 
believe that it was He, who has 
drawn together people from the ends 
of the world, from widely different 
cultural, social, and national back- 
grounds, who has filled them with 
the desire for unity, and has made 
them proclaim in various tongues the 
glory of Christ as the only hope of 
the world. Yes, I do believe that the 
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World Council, in spite of its limi- 
tations, is possessed by “a power 
which is made perfect in weakness.” 
After all, the Church of Rome has 
already said five years ago in its 
significant Jnstructio de Motione Ec- 
umenica that the attempts at reunion 
—and this includes the ecumenical 
movement—are inspired by the grace 
of the Holy Spirit. 

In this light, parts of the Faith 
and Order Report assume an almost 
prophetic meaning, as in the state- 
ment: “When Churches, in their 
actual historical situation, reach a 
point of readiness and a time of de- 
cision, then their witnessing may re- 
quire obedience unto death. They 
may then have to be prepared to 
offer up some of their accustomed, 
inherited forms of life in uniting with 
other Churches without complete cer- 
tainty as to all that will emerge from 
the step of faith.” If this text implies 
that the true Church of Christ like 
the “old man” has to die and rise 
again, then it cannot be orthodox. 
But on the level of individual Chris- 
tians and transient denominations, it 


indeed represents the only possible 
course for the ecumenical movement. 
One need not stress that such a “step 
of faith” in “obedience unto death” 
represents the conclusions of Cath- 
olic teaching about reunion. 


Catholic theologians have com- 
plained that Evanston has marked no 
progress in the doctrine on _ the 
Church and has remained on the 
level of a low church Protestantism. 
Yet, surely the World Council and 
thus Christendom have increased in 
faith and hope. This may be more 
important in the long run, inasmuch 
as it prepares the ground for future 
progress in doctrine. 


It is our hope that the Holy Spirit 
will in time inspire all Christians to 
take this “step of faith” by which 
their oneness will be made perfect in 
visible unity as God wills it and 
along the ways that Christ has chosen 
in His wisdom. Then, to return to 
the symbol mentioned at the begin- 
ning, there will be no need for the 
lonely picket; for all will form one 
and the same procession. 


A Protestant View of Bultmann 


Otto A. Piper, a book review in Theology Today, (April, 1954), pp. 107-17. 


Otto A. Piper is Professor of New 
Testament Literature and Exegesis at 
Princeton Theological Seminary. He takes 
the occasion of several books by and about 
Bultmann to write a penetrating analysis 
and criticism of the whole project of 
demythologization. 

Professor Piper points out that Bult- 
mann’s argument is fundamentally very 
simple: modern man must reject the myth- 
ological view of the world. This does not 
mean that we are to retain only a simpli- 
fied ethical system as the liberal school 
did; rather the content expressed in myth- 
ological terms must be transposed into 
modern, existential language. Thus sin is 
actually man’s bondage to this material 
world and his consequent anxiety; the evi- 
dence that sin has been forgiven is faith 
and the freedom it brings. This freedom is 
true existence, which is acquired when a 
person yields to the power of the word 


addressing him through the gospel story. 
Christ is an event in which a man is in- 
volved by faith; the significance of this 
Christ-event is not in what the man Jesus 
did or suffered, but in the experience a 
man has when believing. 

Bultmann, the author notes, writes as a 
theologian who believes that there is a 
gospel revealed by God. He is eager to find 
the means to present the revealed message 
effectively. Still, he is the critical scholar 
and a radical one who rejects the historical 
value of almost the whole New Testament 
narrative, though he wishes to use the 
whole of the Gospels somehow as a basis 
for Christian belief. In full accord with the 
Lutheran position he emphasizes that we 
must start from the Gospel in the gospels, 
or, in modern terminology, from the primi- 
tive kerygma. Along the same line, he 
holds that kerygma and faith are corre- 
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lated, and it is only by and in faith that 
the kergyma can be defined. 

The kerygma is the description of what 
happens when the word calls forth faith. 
Now faith is an act by which a man be- 
comes aware of his true existence by 
changing from his sinful existence. There 
must be nothing in the kerygma that is 
not implied in this act of existential self- 
awareness. Bultmann hopes thus to achieve 
a purely religious understanding of the 
Gospel. Hence he distinguishes between 
the Jesus of history, largely unknown and 
of no religious significance, and the Christ, 
the challenging activity of the word. He 
wishes to avoid anything so mythological 
as the idea of God's activity in the objec- 
tive world. As defined by him, the en- 
counter between a man and the New Testa- 
ment message is merely the means to self- 
knowledge, not an event that transcends 
the world. 

Critics point out that Bultmann takes 
myth as a primitive form of thought which 
has been largely superseded by critical 
thinking. Rather, the difference between 
myth and science is found in their subject 
matter; not their methods. The divine 
reality cannot be reached directly by the 
human mind; we must use symbols and 
images to apprehend it. Further, the fact 
is that the New Testament is most sparing 
in its use of mythological terms. Even 
Bultmann’s own writing does not avoid 
them entirely. He writes of God speaking, 
loving, etc.; though by confining all this 
to an existential experience he claims to 
avoid an actual divine intervention in the 
material world. But this existentialist faith 
contradicts the New Testament confession 
that the man Jesus is the Christ and the 
Son of God. The “mythical” fact that a 


transcendent God should manifest Himself 
objectively is integral to the primitive mes- 
sage. 

Another problem mentioned by Profes- 
sor Piper is that of the anticipation of the 
true meaning of the texts. Bultmann insists 
that the existential attitude must govern 
all exegesis. It is true that no one can 
approach a document with his mind empty 
of all previous knowledge, but the Bible 
is the word of God and the exegete must 
be ready to be taught by it. However, 
Bultmann seems to know beforehand what 
the documents will say: this Christian 
existentialist hears only what he expected. 

Bultmann is trying hard for unity by 
reducing religious reality to a world de- 
fined by scientism. To do so he makes 
faith a manner of experiencing oneself. But 
it is hardly a truly scientific explanation 
to assign the effects of reading the book 
called the New Testament to God speaking 
through the book. Nor is an amalgama- 
tion of religion and science brought about 
by the use of non-religious terms. 

As the author points out, something else 
is needed. Values are objective; one could 
not experience concrete values unless values 
were real. Religion is closely connected 
with values, for facts in the realm of 
values can be explained only by analogy 
with human agencies and activities, not in 
terms of the mechanical processes appro- 
priate to science. Analogical language is 
essential to religion, as Bultmann himself 
admits, but he limits the field of divine 
action to existential experience which can 
be described in scientific terms. However, 
such non-religious terms without conno- 
tation of a religious background are empty, 
particularly in the case of Christianity. For 
Christianity no language which does not 
include God’s objective work is satisfactory. 


INFUSED CONTEMPLATION 


What then is contemplation in the sense which we are distinguishing 
as “technical”? It is a form of prayer—the highest within the compass of 
man—in which God supersedes the ordinary mode of knowledge through 
ratiocination by a direct action upon the intellect, thus conveying to it a 
knowledge of Himself which, not only in degree but in kind, is different 
from anything to which the reasoning faculty can attain. It produces in the 
soul a totally new kind of awareness of Him which may fitly (though still 
inadequately) be described as possession. It is not possible to explain 
exactly, in terms of normal experience, what this knowledge, awareness, 
or possession is like, because the manner in which we receive it is alto- 
gether of a different nature from that in which we ordinarily receive 


knowledge of things. 


From The Two Voices, Spiritual Conferences 
of R. H. J. Steuart, S.J., edited by C. C. 
Martindale, S.J., Newman Press, 1952, pp. 212-13. 





CROSS CURRENTS 
IN MODERN PROTESTANTISM 


Jean Daniélou, S.J. 


Whither Protestantism? The recent developments in European 
Protestant thought in regard to the interpretation of Scripture, the 
institutional character of the Church, and problems of eschatology 
are stirring up new hopes for Christian unity. In this article which 
appeared originally in Etudes, 277(May, 1953), pp. 145-50, under 
the title “Le Protestantisme dans des voies nouvelles?”’, Father 
Daniélou analyses and evaluates the new trends observable in 


Europe. 


Shortly after World War I, Karl 
Barth summarized in his book, The 
W ord of God and Theology, what he 
considered to be the woes of Protes- 
tantism in his day. His thought ran 
somewhat as follows: When histori- 
cal criticism in the nineteenth cen- 
tury began objecting to the antiquity, 
the genuineness, and the historical 
reliability of biblical literature, no one 
any longer knew the only possible 
answer, the answer of true freedom 
and Christian reality: “Abraham be- 
lieved and it was counted unto him 
for righteousness.” Protestantism 
had lost the wonder of God, and now 
had to learn to eke out an increas- 
ingly difficult and miserable exist- 
ence by asserting the wonder of the 
world, the miracle of history and of 
the inner life. The great misery of 
Protestantism began: doctrine, part- 
ing from its life-giving origin in the 
word of God, hardened into confes- 
sions of faith; Christian experience 
mistook itself for the word of God 
and took refuge in pietism; truth, no 
longer understood and no longer un- 
derstandable, shriveled into the moral 
and sentimental maxims of the En- 
lightenment ; and finally even Chris- 
tian experience was reduced in Sch- 
leiermacher and his followers to the 
hypothesis of being merely the high- 


est expression of a natural religious 
instinct common to all men. These, 
Barth concludes, were the four cor- 
nerstones of the prison in which con- 
temporary Protestantism found itself. 


Religious Sentiment 


Barth’s picture seems quite exact. 
Nineteenth century Protestantism 
had made internal experience the 
essential reality. “The formulations 
of faith,” wrote Goguel, one of the 
representatives of liberal Protestant- 
ism, “are valid only insofar as they 
sum up and evoke again the religious 
experiences which gave them birth.” 
This Christian experience, in its 
turn, was only a manifestation of 
man’s universal religious sentiment ; 
there was no longer any such thing 
as dogma or a revelation made by 
God. The only Church was the in- 
visible Church, composed of all those 
who lived this religious experience, 
whatever might be the dogmas which 
expressed it or the limits within 
which it was true to life. 

Christ was reduced to a moral and 
social ideal. Some, with Harnack, 
saw in Him the preacher of an evan- 
gelical moral system, the Master who 
had taught men to love each other. 
Others, like Albert Schweitzer, 
thought that Jesus conceived the end 
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of the world to be near. Obviously 
He had been deceived, and thus His 
entire dogmatic message was invali- 
dated. Only His example remained. 
In such a climate religious life be- 
came an effort to instill the gospel 
spirit into social life. Indeed, social 
activity is still the characteristic of 
American Protestantism. Another ex- 
ample of this spirit is the Moral Re- 
armament Movement which com- 
bines a certain efficiency in practical 
lines with a real danger of doctrinal 
indifference. 
Reaction 

Now while it is certainly true that 
the above traits deplored by Barth 
were and are characteristic of a great 
part of Protestantism, a reaction 
against this decomposition has begun 
in certain quarters. It is this reaction 
that we must now examine. 

It is not hard to see how this re- 
action came about. The world situa- 
tion in the twentieth century ap- 
peared increasingly more tragic. The 
first World War and the ensuing 
economic crisis dissipated the illu- 
sions of social optimism. Commun- 
ism, and then Nazism, in Germany 
showed the futulity of pretending to 
conserve Christian values while hack- 
ing away at their dogmatic roots. In 
addition, new philosophies were call- 
ing rationalism to task by insisting 
on man’s very precarious position in 
the world. People (including Barth) 
were beginning to read Kierkegaard, 
and Heidegger was publishing the 
books which were to have so much 
influence on Bultmann. 

But it is certain that one man 
exercised a decisive influence at this 
period. His thought on many points 
is open to question, but no one will 
deny that he woke everybody up. I 
refer to Karl Barth himself. 

Transcendence of God 

Now one cannot understand Barth 
unless he understands the paradox 
which Barth finds in the pastor’s of- 
fice: man must talk about God, and 
yet it is God alone who can really 


say anything about God. This realiza- 
tion of the disproportion between 
man and God is the foundation of 
all of Barth’s thought. 

Barth’s fundamental intuition is 
that of the sovereign transcendence, 
the divine apartness, of God. In the 
name of this divine transcendence, 
Barth has blown to atoms all the re- 
ligious idols of his time: reason, 
progress, history, experience. “They 
put man in the place of God.” It is 
undeniable that there is a keen real- 
ization of God’s grandeur in this vin- 
dication of His absolute sovereignty 
and that present-day Protestantism, 
so immersed in human things, has 
need of it. But Barth goes too far 
in his reaction. For even if he devotes 
some attention to the Incarnation in 
the last part of his book, he does not 
modify his position with regard to 
the Church; and it is here that his 
thought is basically anti-Catholic. 

But Barth and his followers (Nie- 
buhr in the United States, Kraemer 
in Holland, and most of the younger 
Protestants in France) are not the 
only theologians in reaction to nine- 
teenth-century tendencies. There is 
Barth’s rival, Emil Brunner of Zu- 
rich, author of Der Mittler (The 
Mediator), who exercises great in- 
fluence on those of Anglo-Saxon 
background. Brunner, too, insists 
that the word of God is the one 
source of truth; but, less extreme 
than Barth, he attributes a certain 
value to human reason. Then there 
is Anders Nygren, who, though he 
owes little to Barth, also asserts the 
transcendence of Christianity, but 
along the lines of a revitalized Luth- 
eranism. 

Form Criticism 


More extreme even than Barth is 
Rudolph Bultmann, who has been 
influenced by form criticism in bib- 
lical exegesis (his commentary on 
St. John is well known) and by 
Heidegger’s existentialism in philos- 
ophy. The form critics hold that cer- 
tain literary “forms” such as par- 
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ables, miracle tales, and proverbs 
were spontaneously created around 
Christ by the early Christian com- 
munities and were the origins of our 
canonical Gospels. Some exegetes of 
this school teach that it is impossible 
to get through these “forms” to the 
real historical Christ. What then? 
There remains Heidegger’s doctrine 
of extreme Christian existentialism. 
Christianity for Heidegger is nothing 
else but the decision which a man 
makes for or against Christ at the 
present moment. Christianity has no 
content based on any historical real- 
ity. We are completely ignorant of 
whether Christ rose again or not. But 
this is of no importance—all that 
matters is faith in Christ. Even es- 
chatological events, such as resurrec- 
tion and judgment, are mere images 
of some spiritual truth. It is neces- 
sary to “de-mythologize” Christian- 
ity and make it a purely subjective 
decision for the unknowable Christ. 

And so, through the men we have 
just mentioned, a reaction has taken 
place in Protestantism. The modern 
idols have been pulverized indeed, 
but a great deal of orthodoxy has 
been abandoned. In his iconoclastic 
fury Barth has not spared essential 
realities : the Church, the sacraments, 
tradition. His work was negative; 
Bultmann’s even more so. A third 
step is now necessary for Protestant- 
ism: the replanting of hitherto mis- 
understood truths in ground cleared 
of weeds. We are currently witness- 
ing a group of theologians and exe- 
getes attempting to carry out this 
work. 


Attitude Towards Scripture 

The first problem is that of Scrip- 
ture—obviously a crucial one for 
Protestantism. Bultmann’s position 
is one of accepting destructive criti- 
cal investigation and then experienc- 
ing despair at the blind faith to 
which such investigation inevitably 
drives the theologian. Nothing can be 
established with certainty, and so 


nothing is left but an absolutely blind 
faith. In opposition to this extreme 
position stand Stauffer (The Theol- 
ogy of the New Testament), Cull- 
man, and the Tiibingen school, 
which at a reunion in 1953 came out 
in favor of sane criticism and the 
objective historical value of the 
events pertaining to our redemption. 
Likewise, a document emanating 
from the World Council of Churches 
meeting at Geneva in 1949 advocated 
the following balanced position: the 
Bible is the place where we attain the 
word of God; the point of departure 
for the Christian exegete is in the 
community of the redeemed; Jesus 
is the center and end of the entire 
Bible ; the unity of the Old and New 
Testaments is to be found in the con- 
tinuity of God’s redemptive action; 
one must begin with a historical and 
critical examination of the texts 
themselves. 


Notice the relation asserted be- 
tween Scripture and the Christian 
community. This assertion is a re- 
action against interpretation by indi- 
viduals and re-establishes the role of 
the Church in exegesis. Also note- 
worthy is the emphasis on the rela- 
tion between the Old and the New 
Testaments. Thus the idea of figure 
or type has been restored, and this 
emphasizes the correspondence be- 
tween the different “moments” of the 
history of redemption. It is remark- 
able that this approach, so dear to 
the fathers of the Church, is reaf- 
firmed today by two of the greatest 
German exegetes: Joachim Jeremias 
and Von Rad. 


The Church 


With regard to a second crucial 
problem — that of the Church — 
Barth’s reaction is even more exces- 
sive, for he rejects entirely its insti- 
tutional aspect and sees it only as a 
mere succession of events. Such an 
opinion has run afoul of those Luth- 
eran churches which have preserved 
a hierarchy. Not to mention the An- 
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glican communion, there are the 
churches in Scandinavia, especially 
Sweden, where there is a renascence 
of the theology of the Church which 
goes back beyond Luther and is 
studying the medieval and patristic 
Christian tradition. This movement 
is similar in many ways to the Ox- 
ford Movement of Pusey, Newman, 
and Froude. 

The institutional aspect of the 
Church — totally misunderstood by 
Barth—has been reaffirmed by J. L. 
Leuba in Switzerland. Leuba tries to 
reconcile Barth and Catholicism and 
show that the Chureh presents simul- 
taneously the double aspect of a tra- 
ditional institution and a continual 
creation by God. Likewise the mem- 
bers of the ecumenical movement, 
Faith and Order, meeting at Lund 
paid much attention to questions of 
worship and liturgy (and hence, the 
priesthood) as well as_ tradition. 

This revival of ecclesiology is ac- 
companied by a renascence of liturgi- 
cal and sacramental theology. In 
Germany, Asmussen’s doctrine of 
Communion is very close to that of 
Catholics. And there is the declara- 
tion made recently by twenty-five 
Lutheran pastors in Holland: “With 
regard to the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, we hold that our Lord jesus 
Christ is really and truly present 
there and that under the appearance 
of bread and wine He has given us 
His body and blood. We believe 
that this holy sacrament actually 
makes present in our own day the 
sacrifice offered once for all our sins 
by Christ on the cross.” In Switzer- 
land Oscar Cullman is carrying on a 
controversy with Karl Barth over 
the baptism of infants, and in Austria 
there have been recent discussions on 
the nature of the sacrament of pen- 
ance. In France, Max Thurian has 
founded at Taize a Protestant mo- 
nastic community devoted to divine 
worship. This community could easily 
be a stepping-stone for liturgical re- 
newal within Protestantism. 


Finally, there is the problem of 
eschatology, and here too Barth’s 
solution is being challenged. For 
Barth, and much more for Bultmann, 
eschatology is nothing but a way 
of expressing the complete rupture 
between the world of God and that 
of man. For them eschatology is not 
the four last things as Catholics 
know them; the last things rather 
symbolize the confrontation of man, 
here and now, with God’s transcend- 
ence. Such an eschatology, while not 
without a certain grandeur, empties 
the history of salvation of all reality. 
For salvation is not only here and 
now, but was prepared in the Old 
Testament, accomplished in Jesus 
Christ, is continued in the Church, 
and will be completed at the second 
coming by the resurrection of the 
body, judgment, and the heavenly 
Jerusalem. 

In opposition to Barth’s eschatol- 
ogy Oscar Cullman has shown that 
with Christ (and not in the meeting 
of man with God here and now) the 
decisive event in history was accom- 
plished. Nothing new can come to us 
that will even approach in impor- 
tance what we already possess in 
Christ. We are waiting the final day 
when the work begun by Christ will 
be completed. In the time between 
Christ and the world’s end there is 
the Church. Cullman recognizes well 
that this implies a certain action by 
the Holy Spirit. Still his desire to 
safeguard the privileged character of 
Christ’s work leads him to minimize 
the infallibility of the action of God 
on the Church and to oppose apos- 
tolic and ecclesiastical tradition. 


Hope With Qualifications 

Thus at the conclusion of our 
rapid survey, it seems we can notice 
new currents in certain sections of 
European Protestantism. This re- 
action, which has carried Barth back 
to the early reformers, has carried 
others further still—back to the 
primitive community, the Church of 
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the apostles. A more careful and 
more theological study of Scripture 
has led to this rediscovery of the 
Church and its continuation of 
Christ’s work through the sacra- 
ments. It is undeniable that these 
latter theologians have many ideas 
similar to those which Catholicism 
has traditionally held. 

Still some qualifications must be 
made. First, even among those who 
seem very near to us there are many 
points in which they adhere closely 
to their Protestant principles. One 
can characterize this attitude as a 
fear of detracting from the unique 
causality of God and Christ by at- 
tributing cooperation to man. Thus 
the infallibility of the Church appears 
to Cullman as an alteration of apos- 
tolic Christianity. The intercession of 
Mary and the saints seems to Barth 
an attack on the unique mediation of 
the Word Incarnate. They fear that 
all that is given to man is taken from 
God, as if it were not, on the con- 
trary, according to God’s generosity 
not only to sanctify man, but also to 
enable him to participate actively in 
his own sanctification. In reality the 
infallibility of the Church in no way 
detracts from God’s infallibility, be- 
cause it is precisely a gift from God. 
Indeed, it is the authority of Christ 
communicated to His spouse the 
Church. It is because they consider 
the Church’s authority divine that 
Catholics cannot admit a multitude of 
churches. 

A second point to be noted is that 
there is no guarantee that current 
Protestant advances in doctrine will 
be preserved. Since Protestantism 
lacks an infallible teaching authority, 
it is in danger of a certain theological 
dialectic, tending now toward one ex- 
treme, now toward another. For ex- 
ample, the excess of individualism 
in the past has led to the current re- 
discovery of the community. True, 
Catholicism too experiences a dia- 
lectic, but there the succession of 
action and reaction operates within 


a well-defined tradition that guards 
essential realities. The ever-present 
danger for Protestantism is that the 
fundamental data of the faith can 
always be called in question. 


The case of Barth is particularly 
interesting. On the one hand, he ac- 
centuates the essential dogmas of the 
Trinity and Incarnation; yet on the 
other, he is opposed to those which 
concern the Church and the last 
things. And though he is challenged 
by many Protestant theologians of 
rank, their opposition represents no 
official authority. Bultmann may 
arouse the indignation of his col- 
leagues, but they have no authority 
to keep him from teaching. Possibly 
Barth has delivered the funeral ora- 
tion of liberalism, but it is already 
showing signs of resurrection. 


Proper Perspective 


In conclusion, we must add that it 
is difficult to measure the force of the 
currents we have described. What 
are a handful of Swedish exegetes in 
the face of a mass at root profoundly 
materialistic for whom Protestantism 
is only a sociological unit? If Basle 
in Switzerland is a center of progess, 
Zurich is still the citadel of orthodox 
Zwinglianism and Geneva of Vinet’s 
liberal tendencies. The few Dutch 
pastors (quoted above) do nxt great- 
ly change the complexion of the stern- 
ly traditional Reformed Churches in 
Holland. 


This does not mean we should 
minimize the significance of these 
new developments; but they should 
be viewed in proper perspective. The 
ultimate and final problem which they 
propose is that of the Church. For 
these new tendencies cannot long con- 
tinue apart from an authority which 
will make them permanent—and this 
authority is not present in Protestant- 
ism. However, the tribute rendered 
to the idea of the Church is of great 
importance; for the problem of the 
Church is henceforth the main one 
facing Protestantism. 





Moral | Wlovement 


F.M.C., “Que faut-il penser du Rearmement Moral?” Ami due Clergé, 


63(March 19, 1954), 183-90. 


This article is a review of a book written 
by Monsignor Suevens, Auxiliary Bishop 
of Malines, Belgium, with the same title 
as that of the book review. The reviewer 
purports to give a summary of the history, 
foundation, and principles of the Moral 
Rearmament as contained in the book. 
With its center at Caux, in France, the 
Moral Rearmament Movement (abridged 
to MRA) has enjoyed much success in 
number of members and in its effect on the 
family and social life even on an interna- 
tional scale. 

The founder of the movement, Frank 
Buchman, was born in the United States 
in 1878. He became a Protestant (Luther- 
an) pastor and during a tour in England 
received a spiritual shock, a sudden illum- 
ination, and thus became a new man. After 
his first unsuccessful attempt to convert 
students, he devoted himself to one hour 
a day of quiet meditation by listening to 
the whisperings of the Holy Spirit. Then, 
equipped with zeal and docility to this Holy 
Spirit, he gathered at Oxford his first 
“Christians of the First Century,” whom 
in 1927 he renamed the Oxford Groups. 
In 1938 he sent these men out to conquer 
the world and christened the movement 
the Moral Rearmament (MRA). 


Main Tenets 


Tenets of this movement include the 
four absolutes: honesty, purity, detachment, 
and love. The true spirit of MRA consists 
in observing these four fundamental obli- 
gations. One must detect sin in its most 
subtle form, but without worrying about 
the distincton between mortal and venial 
sin. Guidance of MRA members consists in 
listening silently to the inspirations of the 
Holy Spirit. Members are, moreover, to 
live in a group and be perfectly frank with 
each other so that they may see each 
other’s conscience as through a glass of 
pure water. 

There are 1,500 members of “permanent 
status’—men and women whose whole 
time is devoted to MRA. These have 
brought the message to all countries of the 
world. They claim among their converts 
people of all professions and beliefs, rang- 
ing from senators to dock workers and 
from ministers to communists. Marxists 
became members and capitalists realized 
their social obligations. Fallen away Cath- 
olics returned to their faith; members of 
families found their mutual understanding 
by treating each other with this transparent 
honesty. Strikes have been avoided by 


members who brought contesting parties to- 
gether for discussion. 

The hierarchy, in dealing with such 
movements, has always imposed the rule 
of prudence and has on a number of occa- 
sions between 1938 and 1952 denounced the 
movement as essentially Protestant and 
hence incompatible with authentic Catholi- 


cism. 
Evils of MRA 

Reasons for this attitude are, first of 
all, that MRA is a religious movement 
and, therefore, should not be promoted in- 
dependently of the approval of the Church. 
Its founder, Dr. Buchman, and many of its 
leaders deny this, but whatever be their 
intentions, their books and deeds have al- 
ways attested to the religious nature of the 
movement which claims to be and works 
as a Christianity animated by the Holy 
Spirit. 

Secondly, the movement is imbued with 
Protestantism. Its founder is a Lutheran 
minister and most of his converts are 
Protestants. It is true that they belong 
to different sects of Protestantism but still 
they all belong to Protestantism as such. 
Christ for them is the typical Christ of 
Protestants and not the Christ in the 
Eucharist. The Church for them includes 
all denominations, Catholics as well as 
Protestants. The Bible is interpreted inde- 
pendently of the Church. 

There are, finally, several dangerous 
consequences of such a movement. Chiefly, 
there is the danger of religious indiffer- 
entism—each member follows his own re- 
ligion. The members are asked to detach 
themselves from dogmas and _ theoretical 
religion and to find the religion of every- 
day life. MRA seeks to revitalize all re- 
ligious denominations, Catholic as well as 
Protestant. 

There is also the danger of passivism. 
MRA insists on its members listening 
directly to the gentle “whisperings” of the 
Holy Spirit, not adverting to the fact that 
the Holy Spirit uses secondary causes to 
instruct us. This attitude gives grounds for 
suspicion of quietism and pietism. 

Other errors include a sort of dream 
world depending on the total reform of all 
its inhabitants, a kind of temporal Messia- 
nism. Also, there are no infallible criteria 
for the discernment of spirits, so there is 
real danger of Illuminism. Finally, they 
share a common trait with Existential- 
ism—the movement is an effervescence of 
life, indefinable, unpredictable in its direc- 
tions, going where the spirit blows. 





ie Snsight into Christianity 


André Marc, S.J. 


By means of apt figures and analogies Father Marc has given 
body and life to the fundamental concept of the Christian religion. 
Such a treatment necessarily loses much of its forcefulness in digest 
form, but we have attempted to keep as much of the author's vivid- 
ness as possible. The original appeared as two articles under the 
title “L’idée de religion chrétienne,” in the Nouvelle Revue Théo- 


logique, 76(1954:3), pp. 225-42; (19544), PP. 337-55: 


Divine faith is the correlative to 
revelation. For just as revelation is 
the communication which the Divinity 
makes of Itself to human beings, so 
faith is the knowledge that unites us 
on earth with the celestial Personality 
who makes the revelation. Between 
the revealer and believer, faith sets 
up a series of new relationships which 
constitute religion and which trans- 
form into new men those who for- 
merly were guided by reason alone. 
God now calls Himself our Father 
and allows us to be called His chil- 
dren. He makes Himself our teacher, 
who instructs us in the language of 
our own humanity, and does not leave 
us to unravel the meaning of His cre- 
ation by ourselves. 


In the following study we shall in- 
vestigate into the meaning of faith 
and revelation in order to arrive at 
the basic concept of the Christian 
religion. 


Function of the Word 


By becoming man, God divinized 
mankind and lowered Himself to our 
level so as to raise us even to Himself. 
He assumed our human nature in 
order to make us share in His own; 
it is the admirabile commercium of 
which the liturgy speaks. This com- 
mercium involves quite the reverse of 
what occurs in ordinary transactions ; 
here the elements exchanged are of 


most unequal value. That which God 
gives to us is infinitely more precious 
than what we give to Him. Yet the 
mode of communication by which God 
deals with us is not unlike the way 
that we communicate with one an- 
other ; namely, by means of words. 


Since men have to speak to make 
their intentions known, human lan- 
guage covers all their social relations, 
whether in the intellectual or voli- 
tional order. Through the use of 
words, they come to mutual agree- 
ment in the speculative pursuit of 
truth. By means of words they signify 
their assent of will in the contracts 
which men form to acknowledge and 
protect their mutual rights and duties. 


Thus we see that the human word 
is the very foundation stone and se- 
curity of social intercourse, without 
which society itself could not exist. 
In the speculative order, it is the 
means we use to arrive at that har- 
mony of spirit which pursues the 
truth. As truth is always one and 
essentially the same, e.g., two and two 
are always four, words of this kind 
have a stability which may be called 
intrinsic. In the practical order, how- 
ever, which is more fluctuating, the 
stability of the human word depends 
upon the will, the liberty of each and 
the mutual confidence of all. Conse- 
quently if disorder finds its way into 
social or family relations, one of the 
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reasons for this is always a weakening 
of the moral sense, which fails to 
recognize the importance of the 
plighted word. Pope Pius XII, in his 
Easter message of 1939, made note 
of this close connection between moral 
decadence and the instability of words 
in human contracts. The Holy Father 
declared: “We see solemnly sworn 
treaties where the promised word has 
often lost that unchangeable certainty 
which is the bedrock and strength of 
legitimate trust in society. Once this 
is taken away, it becomes daily more 
difficult to reduce or put away arma- 
ments and to pacify human passions.” 


The Word of God 


What has just been said regarding 
the relations of men with one another 
is equally true if we examine the 
supernatural relationship with His 
creatures into which God has entered 
through revelation. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that He has no other way 
of dealing with us in the transmission 
of His truth than to give us His word 
and to ask our word in return. Yet 
if we examine the history of revela- 
tion, we find a radical difference in 
the method which the Lord used in 
the Old and New Testaments. As 
explained by St. Paul, ““God, who, at 
sundry times and in divers manners, 
spoke in times past to the fathers by 
the prophets, last of all in these days 
hath spoken to us by his Son, whom 
he hath appointed heir of all things, 
by whom also he made the world” 
(Heb. 1:1-2). Previously He gave 
His word through the mediation of 
a mere creature, the prophet Moses; 
and, if the Jews accepted this word 
and complied with its demands, He 
pledged to give them the Promised 
Land. But in the New Dispensation, 
God gives His word to the world 
directly and immediately, in such wise 
that His word is Himself, the Second 
Person of the Blessed Trinity. The 
gift of this word is utterly perfect and 
complete, so that he who receives it 
is certain that he shares in the eternal 


Truth. For what could be more abso- 
lute or unchangeable than the Word 
of God, by whom the Father created - 
all things and which is therefore be- 
yond all created change? 


It is the acceptance of this im- 
mutable Word of God which consti- 
tutes our Christian faith. And just 
because this Word is hypostatic and 
not impersonal reality, our acceptance 
of His revelation is not only a matter 
of faith but also a question of faithful- 
ness. Faith is indeed knowledge of the 
Divine Person whom the Father has 
sent; yet it cannot be food for the 
intellect in knowledge without at the 
same time becoming food for the will 
in love. To believe, therefore, is not 
only to have faith in what Christ 
teaches ; it is also to perceive, in His 
words, the Personality which is teach- 
ing and to realize His desire to be our 
friend so as to give Him in loving 
return our whole confidence and to 
trust Him without reserve. 


Spirit of Authority 


Protestant Christianity is opposed 
on principle to what it calls the Cath- 
olic religion of authority and boasts 
that it alone possesses the true religion 
of the spirit. This dichotomy is in- 
valid because it is based on a false 
concept of the meaning of authority. 
According to Leopold Monod, for ex- 
ample, authority in matters of religion 
is “anything which determines an 
action or thought by considerations 
that are extrinsic to the intrinsic value 
and essential nature of the proposition 
enunciated.” Sabatier believed that a 
good Catholic ought not only to sus- 
pend but even renounce his right of 
inquiry. “The lot of the Christian in 
the [Catholic] Church,” he said, 
“must necessarily be a state of per- 
petual minority, since the teaching 
authority which he accepts will never 
cease.” Moreover it is not only the 
individual Catholic but the Church 
itself which is mentally immature, 
according to Sabatier. The Messianic 
form of Christianity, we are told, 
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corresponds to the Church’s infancy. 
“The Catholic form, which succeeds 
it, endures longer and corresponds to 
the age of adolescence, in which edu- 
cation is painfully prosecuted ; and it 
demands a strict external discipline 
and masters whose authority must 
not be questioned or discussed. It was 
in this way that Catholic discipline 
and authority conducted the slow, 
laborious education of the pagan and 
barbarian world up to the sixteenth 
century. But a moment must arrive 
when the work of education had suc- 
ceeded, when the leading-strings es- 
sential to childhood began to be a 
bondage and hindrance. The peda- 
gogic mission of the Church, like that 
of the family itself, had its limit and 
its term in the very function it ful- 
filled.” Sabatier goes on to explain 
that the function of Catholicism was 
to produce “free men” living in the 
“new age of autonomy” as represented 
by the Protestant Church. 


Intrinsic Authority 


The latent error in this concept of 
authority was ably exposed by Laber- 
tonniére in his criticism of those who 
wished to remove “authoritarianism” 
from education. In the mind of these 
liberals, he pointed out, “authority is 
conceived only as a power which im- 
poses itself, whether by force or cus- 
tom, and consequently by its very 
essence is extrinsic and foreign to the 
one on whom it is exercised.” Laber- 
tonniére did not deny that authority 
may take this form in a master with 
regard to his slaves, but he asked him- 
self whether authority cannot assume 
an entirely different character. “Au- 
thority at work is not an abstraction. 
It is incarnate in a living person. In 
fact it is a person. In its exercise, 
authority is governed by his inten- 
tions. Its activity is a moral activity. 
As a result, it changes its nature com- 
pletely, according to the varying pur- 
pose which inspires it. There is an 
authority which abuses the knowledge 
and power at its disposal to subject 


others to its own ends. This is an 
enslaving authority. But there is an- 
other authority which employs the 
knowledge and power at its command 
to subordinate itself, in a sense, to 
those who are its subjects; and, join- 
ing its lot to theirs, in union with 
them it aspires to their common goal. 
There is not only a difference but a 
contradiction between these two ways 
of conceiving and using authority.” 
In one case authority is purely ex- 
trinsic to the subject governed ; in the 
other case it becomes intrinsic, as will 
be shown presently, where authority 
penetrates the inner being of the per- 
sons whom it rules. 


In order to recognize how truly 
intrinsic authority can be, we should 
reflect on the close connection there 
is between the concept of “author” 
and “authority.” The latter is a qual- 
ity possessed by someone who is an 
author, and more specifically, an 
author of persons. Submission, there- 
fore, is not made to an abstract au- 
thority so much as to a personality 
who is one’s author. 


Applying this to the sphere of 
religion, we see immediately that since 
God is the first author of our being 
by virtue of creation, He is also the 
first authority to whom we owe sub- 
mission. If we analyze the nature of 
this authorship, we find that whatever 
we are or have has come from Him, 
that we belong to ourselves only in 
belonging to Him. Our very self- 
consciousness is to such an extent His 
divine presence that the Master is 
less a stranger in our souls than we 
are ourselves. 


Given the fact that God is our 
author in the most intrinsic sense 
conceivable, it follows that His au- 
thority over us is correspondingly 
intimate and interior. This may be 
illustrated by the relation which exists 
between parents and their children in 
the natural order. Our parents are 
responsible for the life of our bodies, 
and to that extent they are the authors 
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of our being. As authors they are 
endowed with authority to command 
our obedience. Now if between chil- 
dren and their parents there is this 
bond of life and blood, who would 
dare say that paternal authority is 
something extrinsic which is imposed 
upon the children from the outside? 
In loving the life which is in them, 
they cannot but love the source from 
which their life has come. Moreover, 
nature unites a child to its mother so 
intimately before its birth that the two 
are physically joined to each other. 
And when this bond is broken at 
birth, nature again provides to repair 
it by other ties; namely, those of 
affection. After the child is born, the 
parents begin to exercise their author- 
ity in its regard, yet, obviously not 
as strangers and still less as a violent 
imposition from without. The reason 
is that parents and children are united 
by the bonds of love. Could anything 
less be true of the authority of God 
in matters of religion? 


Children of God 

At this point it should be empha- 
sized that God’s authority over us is 
derived from His authorship of our 
being on two distinct levels, the level 
of nature and the order of grace. In 
the order of grace, it is clear that we 
are not the children of God by right 
of birth or of nature, since this is the 
inalienable privilege of the only-be- 
gotten Son, born from all eternity in 
the bosom of the Father and in whom 
He recognizes Himself as in a perfect 
image. We cannot then be more than 
His adopted children, and the analogy 
of human adoption is, in fact, used 
by God in His revelation in order to 
apprise us of our relationship to Him. 
However, there is this fundamental 
difference between human and divine 
adontion that, whereas men love the 
children they adopt because of certain 
loveable qualities which the children 
possess, God loves us not because we 
are good—antecedent to His love— 
but because of His goodness towards 


us. In other words, the love of God 
for His adopted sons is not held to 
the same limitations as those in human 
adoption. For divine love is not only 
affective but efficacious; that is, it 
effectively renders its object worthy 
of Itself. The means which God uses 
to effect this worthiness is the influx 
of His grace, by which the family 
circle of the divinity is enlarged. 


Twofold Authorship 


Our adoption, therefore, into the 
sonship of God simply transcends the 
juridical order. When He adopts us 
as His children, He also transforms 
us into new beings, giving us a new 
spiritual organism proportionate to 
the dignity we have received. He does 
what a human foster parent can never 
do. When the Lord adopts us into His 
family, we are literally reborn to the 
life of God. This means that divine 
love is the author of our being twice 
over: once by creation when we be- 
come the servants of God, and again 
by an outpouring of grace when we 
are begotten as His sons. 


If we inquire into how this divine 
sonship is accomplished, we find it 
described in great detail by our Savior 
at the Last Supper when He told His 
disciples that He would not leave 
them orphans but would come back 
and make His abode with them. This 
return of Christ expressly meant the 
descent of the Spirit of Christ at 
Pentecost, which marked the beginning 
of His descent into the hearts of all 
His elect. Surely nothing can make us 
more fit to understand a man or to 
penetrate his personality than to ob- 
tain something of his spirit. Conse- 
quently, the unique means for enter- 
ing into the person of Christ is to be 
filled with the Spirit of Christ. In the 
words of St. Paul, “Eye has not seen 
nor ear heard, nor has it entered into 
the heart of man, what things God 
has prepared for those who love Him. 
But to us God has revealed them 
through His Spirit. For the Spirit 
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searches all things, even the deep 
things of God. For who among men 
knows the things of a man save the 
spirit of the man which is in him? 
Even so, the things of God no one 
knows but the Spirit of God. Now 
we have received not the spirit of the 
world, but the spirit that is from God, 
that we may know the things that 
have been given us by God” (I Cor. 
2 :9-12). , 

Without the Holy Spirit, Christ 
would be to us as other men, speaking 
to us from the outside. But with this 
Spirit, He becomes the interior re- 
vealer, speaking in the depths of our 
souls with an intimacy that should 
satisfy the most critical demand for 
a religion of the spirit and truth. 


Conflict of Concepts 


We have seen that Christianity is 
necessarily a religion of the spirit, by 
virtue of the Spirit of Christ dwelling 
in the hearts of the faithful. What 
does the Spirit of Christ direct us to 
do, in imitation of Him and in order 
to attain salvation? 


In simplest terms we may say that 
by His Incarnation Christ placed 
Himself—and us along with Him— 
in uncompromising opposition to the 
world. It is no longer a conflict be- 
tween materially distinct entities, like 
a war between two nations or states, 
but a death struggle between two 
diametrically opposed concepts of hu- 
man destiny. Both ideologies are 
totalitarian in that they comprehend 
the whole of humanity. The basic 
question on which they are divided 
is whether the sum total of man’s 
existence is confined to the present 
life or whether his final destiny will 
be realized only in the life to come. 


It follows as a matter of logic that 
just as there is an inherent antag- 
onism between these two interpreta- 
tions of life, so there is a necessary 
conflict between the classes of people 
who espouse the two opposites. As a 
consequence we are faced with a 


crucial problem, which properly vexed 
a man like Brunschvicg as he beheld 
the spectacle of violence that is too 
often occasioned by the religious ques- 
tion: Is the God of religious wars the 
God of religion? Or, inversely: Can 
the God of the true religion be the 
God of religious wars? 


Christ’s Answer 

Christ’s answer is unequivocal, yet 
involving an essential distinction be- 
tween two senses in which the term 
“war” or “battle” is to be conceived, 
the one material and the other spirit- 
ual. Christ is indeed the God of a 
religion of the spirit. He is also in a 
true sense a conqueror ; but He is not 
a warrior-God. If we call Him the 
God of war, it must never be in the 
sense of one who slays; for He is the 
God of life and not of death. Certainly 
there is conflict inherent in the re- 
ligion which He gave us, arising from 
the very fact that it is a religion of 
the spirit, according to which we are 
to be delivered from the bonds of 
materiality and conducted to an au- 
thentic spirituality. But the war which 
this involves is only against ourselves 
and against our passions. And if only 
this war were waged successfully, all 
the other wars of men against each 
other would disappear from the face 
of the earth. 


Christ does not teach us how best 
to organize our political and economic 
life in this world, but He gives us 
those spiritual principles of orienta- 
tion from which there logically follows 
a social organization free from the 
moral evils which plague humanity. 
In his book, Mein Kampf, Hitler 
contraposed Christ the martyr with 
Christ the fighter, who is armed with 
a lash to drive the buyers and sellers 
from the temple. As a Christian, he 
said, what he most respected in Christ 
was this character of warrior. Never- 
theless, even in that expression of 
perfectly controlled anger, Christ was 
in no sense a slayer. He never put 
anyone to death. All during His life, 
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with rarest exception, He chose to 
be a martyr, as a witness to the truth. 
And this is His testament to us, the 
testament of a redeeming martyr cer- 
tainly able to deliver us from evil. 


Homage to God 


Consecrated by His death and res- 
urrection, the testament of Christ, 
which is the bond between God and 
man, is at the same time unique and 
irrevocable; yet it has not rendered 
its author speechless, since with the 
recovery of His human life, He also 
continued to speak. Comparing the 
priesthood of Christ with that of 
other priests who were prevented by 
death from continuing in office, St. 
Paul calls the former “‘an everlasting 
priesthood.” For this reason, “He is 
able to save forever those who come 
to God through Him, since He lives 
always to make intercession for them” 


(Heb. 7:25). 


Moreover, whatsoever He binds 
upon earth, He also binds in heaven, 
since at His Ascension He entered, as 
man, into the bosom of His Father, 
where, as God, He had abided from 
all eternity. No less than the Resur- 
rection, the Ascension assumes the 
highest importance because by receiv- 
ing Christ into His bosom, God 
manifests His approval and accept- 
ance of the homage that was paid to 
Him upon earth. Thus the religion 
which began here below finds its 
terminal achievement in God Himself. 
There alone is the true sanctuary, 
where the Lord God receives the 
eternal homage of Christ the man. 


With regard to us, however, one 
more thing is essential. Although 
Jesus renders glory to God for all of 
humanity, yet humanity itself must 
somehow be united with Him in this 
act of worship, by a kind of ratifica- 
tion. The problem is complicated by 
the fact that the human race extends 
to all places and every period in the 
history of the world, whereas Christ 
lived upon earth at a definite date and 


within a limited geographical area. 
Should humanity remain satisfied 
with reliving the earthly homage of 
Christ in spirit and thought, in mem- 
ory and affection? Will it be enough 
for men to recall and reconstruct the 
circumstances of Christ’s life, as we 
recall the scenes of past history in 
presenting a pageant? The answer 
has been given to us by Jesus Him- 
self, who, as the author of the true 
religion, has also fixed the manner by 
which we are to unite our worship of 
God with His own. 

The method by which this co- 
operation in the homage of Christ is 
realized is through the sacramental 
system which He instituted. It is 
centered around one particular sacra- 
ment, the Holy Eucharist, about 
which the whole of Christian worship 
gravitates. Thanks to this sacrament, 
Jesus remains with us in His 
humanity, really although mysteri- 
ously, wherever we have need of 
Him. Thanks to this sacrament, the 
worship which He rendered to the 
Father during the years of His 
earthly life and which He now ren- 
ders in heaven continues to be ren- 
dered by us and by Him here in 
this world, down the course of the 
ages, if only we wish to do so. While 
the life and death of Christ took 
place on only one point of the globe 
and at one point of time, these events 
of such capital import for the destiny 
of the human race can now re-echo 
throughout all places and times. 

The principle of the whole sacra- 
mental system is the use of bodily 
nature for the bestowal of super- 
natural life and grace. This means 
that the sacraments are only an ex- 
tension of the Incarnation, in which 
the human and bodily nature of Christ 
is the effective instrument of grace. 
When certain words and actions are 
performed according to His inten- 
tion and used as the symbols which 
He established, Jesus draws upon 
His own vitality to communicate to 
us His divinity. 





The Gift of the Holy Spirit 


H. Paissac, O.P. 


Developments in the doctrine of the Mystical Body during the 
present century have brought the Holy Spirit into focus as the 
“soul” of that Body—the principle of its vitality and growth. 
Father Paissac develops one aspect of this life-giving function of 
the Spirit, showing how, as the Gift of God and the Giver of Gifts, 
He works in the individual members of the Church, effecting their 
own perfection and, through them, the perfection of the whole 
Body. The article first appeared in Lumiére et Vie, No. ro (June, 
1953), pp. 20-50, under the title “Le don du Saint-Esprit au 


chrétien.” 


At the present time many object 
to a certain mechanization of the 
apostolate. Christ and the apostles 
preached the gospel simply. Should 
their modern followers encumber 
themselves with all the paraphernalia 
of sociology? Should they involve 
themselves in contemporary social 
and political movements? Christ did 
not. Again, some aspirants to the 
priesthood wish to labor for the work- 
ingman and to remain workingmen 
themselves. Should they not rather 
ambition a life exclusively given over 
to preaching and administering the 
sacraments? On the other hand is 
the contemplative life in accord with 
the incessant activity of Christ and 
the apostles described in the New 
Testament? What of the present ten- 
dency to mystic union with God? 
Surely a better way to God is the 
more ordinary one, viz., through 
creatures. 

The Spirit as Guide 

An adequate answer to these and 
like doubts supposes an appreciation 
of the Holy Spirit’s guiding presence 
in the life of the individual and of 
the whole Church. The prrpose 
which ruled the life of Christ and the 
apostles must be the constant thing; 
its external realization may change. 
We must beware of a too literal ad- 


herence to the letter of the Gospel. 
It is by the Spirit’s guidance that the 
designs of God are accomplished in 
every time and place. It would be 
fanciful to imagine an opposition be- 
tween the purpose of Christ and the 
present inspiration of His Spirit who 
guides each member and the entire 
body of the Church. By this Spirit, 
Christ still lives and works in the 
Church, and in a context far larger 
than His humanity and a mere thirty 
years on earth permitted. 

To the Spirit, then, we must sur- 
render ourselves. But who is this ir- 
resistible Spirit, typified by the wind 
and fire of Pentecost? The Old Tes- 
tament refers often to the Spirit of 
God. He broods over the chaos of 
waters on the first day of creation; 
He inspires the prophets; His power 
is felt and realized in the outstand- 
ing events of history; and, finally, at 
the moment of the Messias’s coming, 
His presence is announced to Mary: 
“The Holy Spirit will come upon 
you” (Luke 1:35). 


Christ’s Revelation 
Jesus spoke of Him most pointed- 
ly. In the Old Testament, His per- 
sonality is at best problematical ; but 
Christ’s revelation of the Spirit as 
a person is beyond doubt, for He 
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speaks of Him in ways and ascribes 
to Him functions which can be un- 
derstood only of a person. The Spirit 
is one who comforts, who strength- 
ens, who teaches, who will recall the 
whole truth to sluggish minds and 
suggest apt speech to silent tongues. 
While on earth, Christ had protected 
and comforted the apostles; but, at 
His going, He will ask the Father, 
and the Father will send another to 
comfort them. No question here of 
an impersonal manifestation of di- 
vine power. The Spirit is someone 
who can be confused neither with 
Christ nor with the Father. How- 
ever, when speaking of divine things, 
one is in constant danger of falling 
into a way of thought and expression 
that is too human. Since the Spirit 
is God and distinct from the Persons 
of Christ and the Father, there are 
not three gods, but three Persons in 


one God. 


Since the Holy Spirit is a Person, 
He must be recognizable by definite 
characteristics. So the Church speci- 
fies the personality of the Spirit by 
comparing Him with the Father and 
Son. The Spirit is He “who proceeds 
from the Father and Son.” 


Sanctification 

Although His procession from the 
Father and Son is the cornerstone of 
all theological thought about the Spir- 
it, the creeds distinguish Him still 
further by His relationship to us, the 
creatures of God. As the all-powerful 
Father created us and as the Son re- 
deemed us, so the Spirit is He who 
fills our souls with the sanctifying 
life of grace. A caution is in order 
here. We should never characterize 
a human person by his relations to 
an animal or plant; so we must not 
think that our sanctification consti- 
tutes the Spirit any more than crea- 
tion constitutes the Father. His pro- 
cession from the Father and Son 
constitutes His personality. As an 
aid to understanding, we attribute 
creation to the Father and sanctifi- 


cation to the Spirit; and not without 
foundation. Within the Godhead, the 
procession of the Spirit is the sec- 
ond and final one. He terminates, as 
it were, the inner vital activity of the 
Trinity. Since our sanctification is 
achieved and completed by the Spir- 
it, it has a kind of affinity with the 
constitutive property of the Spirit. 

Men are distinguished by their 
names. To call a person by his name 
implies a more or less intimate knowl- 
edge. Indeed, among lovers, every- 
thing is said in saying the beloved’s 
name. No one is recognized in a 
nameless crowd. Hence the names 
given to the Spirit by Jesus help us 
to know more precisely the person 
of the Spirit and, probably, His mode 
of activity. Jesus called Him a “de- 
fender.” But this is not distinctive, 
since Jesus was this as well. He also 
called Him the Spirit; and this is 
distinctive, applicable to Him alone. 
Spirit: a breathing or breath and, 
more broadly, a breeze or wind. God 
gives us to understand that the Spirit 
is analogous to a breath of wind, 
as the Word is analogous to a hu- 
man son. 

Spirit and Love 

An interesting connection exists 
between our breathing and the mo- 
tions of love within us. In a moment 
of inspiration or a burst of sudden 
enthusiasm, the poet or man of genius 
senses an almost ungovernable force 
stirring within. His breathing is ex- 
panded ; his soul stretches out to the 
infinite. Whence comes such inspira- 
tion, if not from great love? Above 
all, love expands the heart, as the 
wind’s breath swells the sails of a 
ship. 

The Church never wearies of pray- 
er to the Holy Spirit as the Love of 
God. And in this she follows the lead 
of Scripture. St. John proves that we 
live in God and God in us by this: 
that He has given us His Spirit. 
“God is love; he who abides in love 
abides in God and God in him” (I 
John 4:16). The gift of love and the 
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gift of the Spirit are identical ; to live 
in love is to receive the Spirit who 
is the gift of God. 

Since love gives itself, the Holy 
Spirit is further characterized as a 
gift to us, to cause in us a more per- 
fect internal and external resem- 
blance to Jesus who possessed this 
Gift perfectly. To prove His complete 
possession, He applied to Himself 
Isaias’s words about the Messias, 
“The Spirit of the Lord is upon me” 
(Is. 61:1). 

The prophet explains this more 
specifically : “The Spirit of the Lord 
shall rest upon Him; the spirit of 
wisdom and of understanding, the 
spirit of counsel and of fortitude, the 
spirit of knowledge and of godliness. 
And He shall be filled with the spirit 
of the fear of the Lord” (Is. 11 :2-3). 
We shall omit a scientific exegesis of 
this text and simply explore the prac- 
tical understanding of it which holy 
men in the Church have had for cen- 
turies. 

Although the Spirit’s manifesta- 
tions are manifold, the Church has 
seen them summarized in the seven 
spirits of Isaias. 


Fear and Piety 

The first of His gifts is that of fear 
of the Lord. Psychologically, it is the 
reaction of one struck suddenly by 
the absolute transcendence of God. 
To have perfect hope in God, a Chris- 
tian must first realize His irresisti- 
ble omnipotence. Then humility, too, 
is born. Far from being slavish, how- 
ever, it is rather a fear of not pleas- 
ing Him, of not serving Him as He 
deserves. It is a reverential modesty, 
a blend of admiration and respect. 
It moderates the desire for power 
and self-glorification ; it replaces un- 
due confidence in self with confidence 
in the power of God, thus leaving 
full scope to the divine action. It 
eliminates diffidence and places in its 
stead a consciousness of God’s work- 
ing in our work for Him. Fear is 
overcome. 


Hence the Christian is able to serve 
God. We can honor Him and petition 
Him as a child his father. This work 
of honor must center, of course, 
around the Mass, the sacrifice of 
praise. Thus, the gift of fear flowers 
in piety toward God and all around 
us. But it flowers not in piety alone, 
but pity also. One who fears the 
Lord does not exercise justice alone, 
which is often too hard and unpity- 
ing. The true sweetness of the strong 
man will spread through and temper 
his severity. 

Counsel and Knowledge 

In our work for God, much can 
depend upon the exact word, the 
right gesture, the precise line of ac- 
tion. Mere prudence is not enough. 
We need the Spirit’s gift of counsel 
to guide us in such matters. The gift 
of counsel produces supernatural 


leaders in the Christian community. 
Carried away by the divine tempest 
of the Spirit, the Christian envisions 
and undertakes heroic enterprises. He 


is inspired to take part in political 
and sociological affairs, to share the 
lot of the rag picker and dockworker, 
to be stopped by no opposition pro- 
vided that he remains united to the 
Church, in which the Spirit breathes 
upon him. 

But life demands thought as well 
as action. The worker must evaluate 
his work, reflect upon the world’s 
meaning. To do this, he receives the 
gift of knowledge. By faith the be- 
liever perceives the real value of his 
exertion ; he sees the world in its re- 
lationship to God—beautiful, of im- 
measurable value. But by the gift of 
knowledge he sees God in the world, 
as the sun is found in a landscape 
bathed in its light. Yet he does not 
despise the world or its activities: 
but he realizes that everyone and 
everything in the world is nothing 
when compared with God. Such 
knowledge is deliverance. It begets 
a kind of sorrow in the Christian 
that he is in the world where God 
is not seen in Himself. 
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Understanding 


Growing in force, the breath of the 
Spirit inspires a keener nostalgia to 
possess the complete joy promised 
by the Gospel. As Abraham fled into 
the desert, and Moses undertook the 
exodus of his people at God’s call; 
so, when the Spirit teaches perfectly 
the value of the world, He impels 
men to retire to the desert of con- 
templation, the more surely to find 
Him. We can think of God while 
working for Him, but much better by 
contemplating Him without the dis- 
tractions of external activity. So it 
is almost an intuition of His face 
that we attain, when the Spirit in- 
spires us to understand. 


There is no question of a scholar’s 
understanding. The theologian thinks 
of God, indeed, but in created like- 
nesses. The Spirit guides us to the 
thought of God in Himself; or, if 
you prefer, of nothing else but God. 


This flight to God in contempla- 
tion does not deny the social obliga- 
tions of life. An apostle is never near- 
er his brethren nor less solitary than 
when with God. They who live alone 
with God “contribute much more to 
the progress of the Church and the 
salvation of the human race than 
those workers who actively cultivate 
the Master’s field” (Pius XI, in the 
bull Umbratilem). And when the 
desert itself be impossible, the Chris- 
tian creates a desert out of his urban 
cloister in order to possess nothing 
but the understanding bestowed by 
God. 

The Spirit’s activity, materialized 
in the life of the Church today, re- 
futes all objections that the contem- 
plative life is not evangelical. In the 
Far East, the strictest eremetical life 
is finding followers. In Europe, the 
monastic orders are not those with 
fewest vocations. A Chartreuse has 
been founded a hundred miles from 
New York. All signs, surely, that the 
Spirit is conferring fully the gift of 
understanding. 


Wisdom and Love 


Life is not merely thought or ac- 
tivity; love belongs to its essence. 
We work for others because we love 
Christ in them; we think of God be- 
cause we love Him. The gift of wis- 
dom makes the pinnacles of love ac- 
cessible to the Christian. Only to 
work for God is not enough, because 
to work for a person is not neces- 
sarily to love him. We truly love 
when we take pleasure in the one 
loved (Summa Theologiae, I-II, q. 
28, a. 2). We love God genuinely 
when we work for Him because we 
find our pleasure in Him. 

Such relish of God is the greatest 
of the Spirit’s gifts and the summit 
of Christian life. Many appreciate 
God’s presence in the world and in 
others, but become bored when left 
to think of and relish God alone. The 
gift of wisdom sensitizes our gross 
palates to the pleasure of God’s un- 
mixed presence. It issues in intimacy, 
born of a relish for God’s presence 
alone. The soul, filled with peace, 
despite its sufferings and remarkably 
strengthened, loves God Himself and 
in Himself. The Spirit dwells within 
the soul as in a temple. But even the 
saints speak of it obscurely. St. 
Thomas, who enlarges on the gifts, 
is brief here. “The Holy Spirit is 
given in a special manner together 
with charity, for charity resembles 
Him most perfectly, being as He is 
subsistent love (Summa Theologiae, 
I-II, q. 70, a. 3). He seems to teach 
that the act of love establishes a living 
relation with the very person of the 
Spirit, because our act of love at- 
tains to God in Himself and, there- 
fore, is linked to God’s own love for 
Himself which terminates in the Per- 
son of the Spirit. 

Thus, the Holy Spirit, abiding in 
the soul and adorning it with seven 
gifts, transforms it gradually into 
the figure of Christ, the well-beloved 
Son. So transformed, it is free to 
pursue its destiny of complete union 
with the Father. 





The Meaning of Christian Hope 


Bernard Olivier, O.P. 


The virtue of hope causes considerable embarrassment to most 
Christian writers, if we can judge from the meager consideration 
it receives. The feeling seems to be that it is an essentially selfish 
virtue and the less said about it the better. If Father Olivier’s 
conclusions in this article are correct and hope is really an essen- 
tially communal virtue, then this conspiracy of silence is based on 
a simple misunderstanding, for which the traditional treatment of 
hope in manuals of theology and catechism is in part responsible. 
The original article appeared in Lumen Vitae, 9(July-September, 
1953), Pp. 373-86 in the English edition. 


Man cannot live without hope. His 
daily life is nourished by expectations 
of the future. When he is beset by 
trouble, it is hope which gives him 
patience and the strength to fight. 


More fundamentally, in order to 
live courageously an existence that is 
constantly subject to change, we need 
hope that life has a meaning. And 
not to lose heart amid the immense 
amount of human suffering and evil, 
we need a certain hope that humanity 
itself is progressing toward some end 
which will justify these incompre- 
hensible ways of getting there. An 
absurd world where nothing has any 
meaning can only beget despair. 

Hope is a sign of powerlessness ; it 
shows that the realization of our de- 
sires does not depend only on our- 
selves. But it is also an active force. 
If our hope is well founded, it be- 
comes the staff for our weakness, the 
assurance we cannot find in ourselves 
alone. 

Supernatural Hope 


Supernatural hope in a Christian 
life plays the same indispensable role 
as natural hope in a human life. The 
psychological characteristics of one 
upheld by human hope are to be 
found, transformed, in the Christian. 


These characteristics may be briefly 
mentioned. 

The man who hopes is a man of 
desires, conscious of an insufficiency 
in his life. The man who hopes is look- 
ing to the future. He forms part of 
the movement in life which is a march 
forward. But he does not simply sit 
down and await an inevitable happen- 
ing over which he has no control. 
When I hope, I am straining towards 
the realization of my desire. I have 
no absolute certitude that I shall reach 
my aim, and that is why I hope. Hope 
is mixed with the fear of failure. But 
if the means I have at hand are effi- 
cacious, I am borne up even in the 
midst of uncertainty by the conviction 
that I shall triumph. This conviction 
which overcomes uncertainty is the 
most typical element of hope ; namely, 
trust. 

Man’s Destiny 


In Christian hope, the stake is 
nothing less than man’s eternal des- 
tiny, the realization of the plan of 
world salvation. This is why Chris- 
tian hope is born of the faith which 
alone reveals this destiny. That which 
we await in hope surpasses anything 
man left to himself could even con- 
ceive: the partaking of the life and 
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happiness of God Himself. Even our 
hope itself is not of our own creation ; 
only God can give it to us. 

God’s redemption of the world is 
historical, temporal in its occurrence 
and development. Both faith and hope 
have their history. Just as God did not 
reveal Himself completely all at once, 
so He did not reveal a hope complete 
from the beginning. The great hope 
which was to traverse the centuries 
until the end of the world was defined, 
step by step, only as man became 
capable of grasping it. 

God begins by choosing a man, 
Abraham, and binds Himself to him 
by a promise: “I will make a great 
people of thee” (Gen. 12:2). From 
that moment the movement of hope 
begins; for from that nation is to 
come He who is to realize the true 
hope, Christ. This handful of men, 
and little by little this nation, go 
forward, led by God and sustained by 
a promise He is constantly renewing 
and making more definite, towards 
a future of which they cannot yet 
suspect the whole brilliance: the in- 
stallation of the kingdom of God by 
the Messias. 

Finally the imminence of the king- 
dom of God is proclaimed by the last 
prophets. But although the object of 
hope is at last revealed, the messianic 
kingdom is still generally imagined as 
an earthly one, an era of material 
prosperity, and the Messias is imag- 
ined as an earthly king. Christ will 
have to reveal the true meaning of 
hope and the real nature of His king- 
dom. 

Hope in the Old Testament is 
characterized by two elements. It is 
communal in nature—the hope of the 
nation. The hope of the individual, 
notably resurrection, remains vague 
and secondary. Secondly, the hope of 
Israel is directed towards a definite 
event in history, the coming of the 
Messias. 

The realization of this hope is 
awaited from God alone, and thus 
hope acquires a theological character. 


God is almighty and He loves Israel. 
This is the foundation of hope, and 
God’s promise determines the object 
of hope—the messianic era. 


Christian Hope 

From the beginning of His min- 
istry, Jesus presents Himself as the 
Messias foretold by the prophets 
(Matt.. 4:17, 12:28; Mark 1:15; 
Luke 4:16 ff., 11:20). Will He, there- 
fore, put an end to a hope which finds 
achievement in possessing its object? 
No, Israel’s expectation has been ful- 
filled, but a better hope is beginning. 
Jesus has really come to found the 
kingdom of God, but it is to be a 
spiritual kingdom, not an earthly one. 

This kingdom is to require two dis- 
tinct phases. In the first, the earthly, 
temporal phase, the law is one of 
growth (Matt. 13:31 ff.). It is also 
one of imperfection; the separation 
of the good and bad has not yet been 
made (ibid. 24 ff.). But this spiritual 
kingdom will find its completion at 
the “consummation of this world.” 
The kingdom will then pass from the 
earthly, temporal phase to a heavenly, 
eternal one; and this passage will be 
marked by a definite event in time: 
the return of the Son of Man in glory. 
It is at that moment that the work of 
salvation will be completed by the 
general resurrection and Last Judg- 
ment, and Christ will deliver the king- 
dom into His Father’s hands.’ This 
is the new hope offered to Christians. 
The Jews awaited the kingdom; it 
has come; but it is still only a prep- 
aration for the final kingdom, towards 
which the hopes of Jesus’ disciples 
must turn. 

Communal Hope 

Here again we find the two char- 
acteristics which we discovered in the 
ancient hope. Christian hope is essen- 
tialiy communal. It is not the expec- 
tation of an isolated individual; the 


*Editor’s Note: The author makes refer- 
ence to the following texts: Matt. 25:31 
ff.; Rom. 8:17 ff.; Col. 3:4; I Cor. 15:24 
ff.; II Pet. 3:10 ff. 
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promises made to the chosen people 
are inherited by the new people of 
God, this new kingdom of the spirit 
which is the Church. It is only by 
belonging to this new people of God 
that one can enter into hope. Again, 
Christian hope is directed towards 
an event which will put an end to 
history. By reason of this temporal 
dimension, hope integrates the whole 
movement of history until the end of 
the world into its own movement. 

But Christian hope is not simply 
expectation directed towards a dis- 
tant event. It already puts us, mys- 
teriously but really, in possession of 
its object. Even now, in virtue of 
Christ’s first coming, we really pos- 
sess in germ the eternal life which 
Christ’s second coming will inaugu- 
rate fully. “He who hears My word 
has life eternal ... he has passed 
from death to life’ (John 5:24). 

Thus the people of God, having 
already entered upon the new life 
by Christ’s grace, journey through 
the vicissitudes of time and history 
towards the final achievement of 
God’s design for mankind. Such, ac- 
cording to the Bible, is the great 
breadth of hope which fills each one’s 
life, fills also the history of the world, 
bearing the Church along in its con- 
fident march towards the eternal 
kingdom. 


Nature and Object 


There is only one hope, as there 
is only one faith, one Lord, one bap- 
tism. The Christian is called upon 
to enter into the unique hope of the 
people of God. He enters by it into 
the great stream which bears the 
Church along and can share in it 
only in and through the Church. 

But evidently hope has no real 
existence save in the individual 
hearts of those who form God’s 
people. We must, therefore, deter- 
mine its nature and object as it 
exists in the hearts of Christians. 

Hope is a theological virtue, by 
which we reach God directly as the 


object of our acts. As we have said, 
the value of human hope depends en- 
tirely on the support we have at 
hand. The same applies to the theo- 
logical virtue. Here the support is 
God Himself; our own strength is 
out of proportion to the object of our 
expectation. It is only through Him 
that we can expect what He has 
Himself promised. We hope in God 
before we hope for anything, what- 
ever it be. 


Because we hope in God before we 
hope for anything, God is the formal 
object of our hope. But what is it 
that we hope for? What is the ma- 
terial object of our hope? We have 
seen the object of our hope as it is 
defined in the Bible; but when we 
open a manual of theology or a cate- 
chism, we observe a disconcerting 
change of perspective. The object of 
hope is reduced to a purely individual 
one, “my salvation” ; and its eschato- 
logical aspect is disregarded. The 
communal aspect of hope and _ its 
orientation towards the return of the 
Lord must be re-established in an 
authentic doctrine of hope. 


Hope and Charity 


By instinct man seeks his own 
good, his own happiness. If, entering 
upon the life of grace, he is content 
with simply transposing his instinct 
for happiness, he will quite naturally 
consider his eternal individual happi- 
ness as the object of his hope. But 
we forget that although grace does 
not suppress nature, it raises it and 
transforms it. Entering into the life 
of the children of God, man becomes 
part of the Church, sharing its life 
and hope. Moreover, the fundamental 
spring of this new life is charity. 
Faith is perfect only if it translates 
itself into practical charity. Hope is 
really itself only if it is nourished on 
charity. 

Now charity unites us to God and 
to all our brethren and makes us 
seek God’s glory and the good of our 
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fellows as if it were our own. That 
is why the instinct for happiness, if 
it is truly transposed into the order 
of grace, leads us to espouse God’s 
views, the cause of His people, so 
that we hope no longer for ourselves 
alone, but for the glory of God and 
the happiness of His people. 

The personal happiness of the child 
of God thus appears to him as that 
element — which no doubt touches 
him most nearly—of the design of 
God’s love for humanity. Hope of 
personal happiness is certainly not 
excluded, nor even diminished; it is 
simply put into its proper place. 

We can, then, at the end of this 
article, determine the object of Chris- 
tian hope. The son of God, integrated 
into the people of God, places him- 
self in the hands of the almighty and 
loving God who has engaged Him- 
self by promise (the formal object). 


Desiring and fervently awaiting the - 


manifestation of the heavenly king- 
dom, he hopes at the same time for 
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his own inclusion in that kingdom 
(the principal material object). But 
he also hopes for everything that 
leads to the kingdom: the support of 
Christ for His Church amidst diffi- 
culties—and in his own life, perse- 
verance and the graces he needs. 
That is the secondary material ob- 
ject. 


Hope thus rediscovers its com- 
munal value and its “historical” di- 
mension. At the same time hope is 
not the mere passive expectation that 
many Christians imagine. It is the 
strength which gives God’s children 
a conqueror’s mentality in their in- 
evitable battles. It is truly that “‘hel- 
met” of which St. Paul speaks. It is 
also the “anchor of salvation.” Bat- 
tered about on the surface by the 
events of his own life and by those 
of history, the Christian is rooted 
deeply by his hope in the strength of 
God Himself. He is with God and 
God is with him. Who can shake 
him? 





























FUNCTION OF THE CATHOLIC PUBLICIST 


The Catholic publicist is not called upon by his profession to preach 
the Gospel. He is called upon to employ his professional abilities to make 
the preaching of the Gospel as effective and fruitful as possible. He has 
at his disposal the marvelous facilities provided by all the organs that 
influence public opinion. His audience is boundless. What is he to put 
before this audience and how is he to do it? 


I think that the Parable of the Sower contains very relevant direc- 
tions for us in this question. “Behold the sower went out to sow. And while 
he sowed some fell by the wayside; ... And some fell upon stony ground 
... And some fell among thorns . .. And some fell upon good ground .. .” 
If the word of God fell always on good ground and yielded fruit a hun- 
dredfold, there would be no place for the Catholic publicist. The preachers 
of the Gospel would simply cast the seed into the good ground and await 
the harvest. But the word of God falls on different soils and what is sown 
in the hearts of men is stolen by Satan, retarded by tribulation and perse- 
cution, and choked and made fruitless by “the cares of the world, and the 
deceitfulness of riches and the lusts after other things.” The function of 
the Catholic publicist, as I see it, is to prepare the ground on which the 
seed will fall, to dispose the minds and hearts of men to receiving and 
nourishing the seed that is the word of God, so that it may yield fruit 
a hundredfold. 

Rev. Patrick J. Hammell, DD. “The Catholic 
Publicist,” Christus Rex, 7(October, 1953), pp. 647-48. 





Personal and Sacramental Sanctity 


Karl Rahner, S.J. 


The title of this article would seem to suggest that there is a 
two-fold method of achieving sanctity; i.e., either through private, 
subjective acts or through the objective reception of the sacraments. 
But it is precisely such a notion that the author attempts to dis- 
prove. The tendency of all grace to manifest itself physically under 
spatio-temporal conditions springs from its Christological and 
ecclesiastical structure. And it is in the sacraments that this incar- 
nating process reaches its culmination. Consequently both subjec- 
tive acts of piety and objective reception of the sacraments are 
related as opus operantis and opus operatum, to form a unified way 
of sanctity in faith and sacrament. The article was published in 


Geist und Leben, 25(1952:6), pp. 412-290. 


Just how essential to one’s daily 
spiritual life is the reception of the 
sacraments, especially the Sacrament 
of the Altar? The question here is not 
whether this objective practice of re- 
ceiving the sacraments takes away the 
arduousness of personal asceticism; 
but rather whether spiritual commu- 
nions, or acts of sorrow, can be 
equally as good and salutary as sacra- 
mental communion and confession. 
History shows that the spiritual life 
does not necessarily languish from 
infrequent reception of the sacra- 
ments. 

Some might reply that the sacra- 
ments, operating ex opere operato as 
they do, bestow graces which a person 
would otherwise simply not receive. 
But this statement gratuitously as- 
sumes that grace necessarily increases 
in strict arithmetical proportion to the 
numerical frequency of the reception 
of the sacrament. It falls short of the 
teaching of Trent that the disposition 
of the recipient is actually a measure 
(not the cause) of the efficacy of 
the sacrament. Otherwise why limit 
reception of the Eucharist to only 
once a day? 

Others may ask whether there are 
not also graces which a person other- 


wise would not receive, e.g., graces 
courageously to confess one’s faith, to 
fight manfully against sin, to fulfill 
the obligations of his state. True, 
there are sacramental effects which 
can be obtained only by reception of 
these sacraments, e.g., the fixed stand- 
ing one acquires in the Church 
through holy orders or matrimony. 
But this is hardly true of the sacra- 
mental graces. For though the sacra- 
ments each have their own specific 
graces, this means that they differ 
from each other both in their rite and 
effect, and not that these specific 
graces cannot be obtained in any other 
way. Sanctifying grace illumines the 
whole life of the Christian. For exam- 
ple, a priest or a married person can, 
without actually receiving the sacra- 
ment of penance, obtain, by prayer, 
penance, and fidelity to duty, graces 
for his state of life, graces to wipe 
away all traces of sin, graces there- 
fore proper to the sacraments. 

True, God wants the sacraments to 
be utilized as means of grace. But it 
is impossible to say exactly when one 
is culpably neglecting to use these 
means, for neither God nor the 
Church has commanded frequent re- 
ception of the sacraments. Nor is it at 
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all clear what conclusion one should 
draw from the assertion that the rela- 
tively infrequent reception of the sac- 
raments constitutes a state of tepidity 
and indisposition. 

On the other hand, a Christian with 
deep faith in the Incarnation usually 
feels compelled to experience God’s 
action upon him in its most human 
and tangible form, ie., in the sacra- 
ments. Moreover, reception of the 
sacraments counteracts indifference 
towards them and improves subjec- 
tive dispositions, thus making subse- 
quent reception more fruitful. Fur- 
thermore, frequent reception will 
bring the Christian’s life more in con- 
formity ‘with that of the Church, 
which, guided, as we know, by the 
Holy Spirit Himself, is today stress- 
ing increased sacramental sanctity. 
But this still leaves unanswered the 
question about the possibility of ob- 
taining the sacramental effect without 
receiving the sacrament. 

Our solution aims to resolve that 
question by showing that subjective 
activity and sacramental operation 
are not two different ways of obtain- 
ing the same grace, but rather two 
closely related phases of a single, uni- 
fied process. 


Dualism 


Because many theologians today 
implicitly presuppose a double way to 
sanctity, infant baptism is taken as 
the model sacrament, since in it the 
minimal personal action of man allows 
the true nature of the sacrament to 
appear. Similarly, mere attrition is 
conceived to be the minimum disposi- 
tion for receiving the sacrament of 
penance ; for in this case the effect of 
the sacrament, forgiveness, can be 
attained only with the aid of the sacra- 
ment. The higher dispositions neces- 
sary to receive other sacraments are 
sometimes regarded as mere extrinsic 
conditions required by God for the 
sacraments’ fruitfulness. 


On the other hand many persons, 
when they consider the subjective 


way of sanctification in terms of 
grace, are ignorant of the basic Chris- 
tological and ecclesiastical structure 
of grace. Most treatises on grace 
simply gloss over these two aspects, 
leaving the impression that personal 
actions performed through love and 
faith are but dispositions which lie 
outside the sacrament as such, and 
completely neglect the connection of 
personal activity with the Church. 
Behind such thinking lies the idea 
that there are two independent ways 
to achieve justification. This dualism 
is to some extent bridged over by the 
doctrine that even though one should 
be making progress through personal 
acts of baptism of desire and perfect 
contrition, he must still have a “de- 
sire for the sacrament,” because of 
the inherent necessity of the sacra- 
ment for justification. But the struc- 
ture of the bridge is weakened by fur- 
ther adding that it is not the desire 
which justifies, but love. 


Refutation 

The following arguments will show 
that such realities as efficacious in- 
fant baptism, sacramental justifica- 
tion with mere attrition, or a justify- 
ing desire for the sacrament need not 
lead to this dualistic theory. 

From a metaphysical point of view 
it is simply impossible for one and 
the same effect to have two formally 
distinct causes. And even if the causes 
are materially distinct, one still has to 
discover that point in which they are 
formally identical if they produce the 
same result. Consequently the burden 
of proof should rest rather upon those 
who propose the dualistic theory of 
sanctification, and not upon those who 
favor a unified system. 

While emphasizing the need of both 
subjective faith and the reception of 
the sacraments for justification and 
growth in sanctity, Scripture is silent 
about their inner harmony. And while 
likewise silent about infant baptism, 
or justification based only upon im- 
perfect contrition, still it does mention 
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a justification by faith prior to any 
sacramental action. Thus it hints that, 
in the present order, the subjective 
act of a man which leads toward justi- 
fication must necessarily lead to the 
sacrament. 

An analysis of tradition shows 
Tertullian, Augustine, Ambrose, and 
others gingerly exploring the relation- 
ship between opus operatum and opus 
operantis under various forms. Gradu- 
ally the notions of baptism of desire, 
of justification through contrition 
alone, of spiritual communion became 
explicit. At the same time the efficacy 
of the sacraments, as seen in infant 
baptism and in confession with only 
attrition, became better understood. 
Certainly theologians in the Middle 
Ages realized more clearly than today 
the intimate connections of both as- 
pects in the process of sanctification. 
And they certainly did not consider 
confession with only imperfect con- 
trition to be the classic example of the 
sacrament’s pure essence. 


St. Thomas 


According to St. Thomas the sacra- 
ments are protestationes fidei, the 
embodied visualization of the recipi- 
ent’s belief in the Church’s public 
character. There is not the least trace 
of dualism in his theology of the sac- 
rament of penance. The contrition 
which normally justifies a penitent 
prior to actual sacramental confession 
does so in virtue of an ecclesiastical- 
sacramental grace, which goes out 
from the Church, as it were, to meet 
him halfway. This contrition, when 
externally concretized by confession 
before the Church’s authority, be- 
comes, along with the priest’s absolu- 
tion, an inner constitutive element of 
the sacrament’s very opus operatum. 
Sacramental confession is a unified 
dialogue between the penitent per- 
forming a supernatural sacramental 
act and the visible Church. Through 
this dialogue graces merited by Christ 
achieve a tangible, historical reality 
and the penitent’s action attains ex 


opere operato its ultimate completion. 
Should the penitent come only with 
attrition, then in this instant his per- 
sonal act is given the justifying power 
which it normally has before he re- 
ceives the sacrament. For normally 
Christ gives him this sacramental 
grace before he comes to confession. 

This Thomistic doctrine may not 
be perfect in every detail, nor identi- 
cally applicable to all the sacraments. 
Still it shows that the opus operatum 
and the opus operantis are intimately 
connected by their very nature and 
not because of some extrinsic, divine 
command. Nor does this contradict 
the fact that the sacrament is an opus 
operatum. 

There is not space here to show 
that, though clear and manageable, 
the post-Thomistic teaching of today 
does not fully utilize the contributions 
of tradition and is not a comprehen- 
sive doctrine of the sacraments. We 
wish merely to sketch roughly in a 
speculative manner the close relation 
between opus operatum and opus 
operantis in order ultimately to show 
that ascetic endeavor and sacramental 
action are not two ways of sanctifica- 
tion, but merely two phases of one 
basically identical process, by which 
a personal-“sacramental” action ulti- 
mately becomes explicit and tangible 
in the reception of the sacrament. 


Christology of Grace 

Grace tends to imitate its founder 
who was God incarnate in man. It not 
only imparts participation in the di- 
vine life, but also operates dynamically 
within the corporeal world. Grace acts 
as the principle of a gradual moral 
reintegration of one’s whole nature 
into a state similar to that had in 
Paradise. In permeating both man’s 
spiritual and corporeal life it achieves 
visible manifestation. 

The morality of a man’s inner and 
outer actions may be justly dis- 
tinguished in ethics. But from a 
metaphysical and theological view- 
point, there is no such thing as a 
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pure inner act. Since man is a cor- 
poreal-spiritual being, even his most 
sublime acts of supernatural love are, 
to express it crudely, dependent upon 
physico-electrical impulses in his 
brain. They take place in a material 
world where everything is closely 
interdependent. 

Thus grace, though the principle 
of a higher spiritual order, actually 
becomes incarnate in the material- 
mundane moral acts. Just as the soul 
manifests itself in bodily activity, so 
grace manifests itself under condi- 
tions of time and space, and thus has 
true historical reality. Consequently, 
grace is quasi-sacramental in its very 
structure. 

Grace is essentially an act in which 
God freely gives Himself to man. 
But because this is a concrete act 
in time and space, its very concrete- 
ness is a manifestation not only of 
man’s spiritual act, but also of God’s 
redeeming love. For the empirical side 
of meritorious acts does not belong 
exclusively to the natural moral law. 
The very help of God necessary to 
observe the natural law comes from 
Christ, leads men in and through 
Him to a participation in God’s life 
and is therefore the grace of Christ. 
Hence each observance of the natural 
moral law likewise manifests visibly 
this grace. 


Ecclesiology of Grace 


Grace has a social nature arising 
from the fact that Christ, Himself 
a man, intended His grace for all 
other men precisely insofar as they 
were likewise members of one human 
race. Thus there is no conflict be- 
tween individual and society. Indi- 
viduals are justified, sanctified, but 
not as individualists. Individual and 
society are but two aspects of one 
reality which develop or atrophy to- 
gether. The saints’ lives show that 
the culmination of personal worth 
through sanctity really brings about 
the highest form of human‘ society, 
the society of those who are becom- 
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ing members of the eternal society of 
the blessed. 


Grace is the unifying principle of 
this society. But as such it is not 
only an inner, transcendent bond. In 
accordance with man’s nature and 
God’s will it also achieves a con- 
crete, historical expression. Won by 
Christ, it unites men unto His body, 
the social hierarchical Church. Under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit, the 
Church—that is to say, the concrete, 
hierarchical expression of the life of 
God as participated by men—becomes 
ever more tangible as it develops 
through its internal government into 
a visible, social body. 


Corresponding to man’s nature 
which unfolds in distinct, temporal 
acts, the Church dynamically brings 
grace to light through her deeds: in 
the truth of her teaching, in the de- 
mands of her laws, in the sanctity of 
her sacraments, in the surrender to 
God of the daily Sacrifice. In con- 
formity with Christ’s wish, she shows 
forth in the administration of the 
sacraments the grace which sancti- 
fies the individual as a member of a 
visible, social body, and thus gives 
grace a concrete historical setting in 
the realities of here and now. The 
Church causes grace when she pro- 
duces its sign. The sacraments cause 
grace because they are its sign. 


Prescinding then from rigid a 
priori categories of causality, it ap- 
pears that a person’s spiritual act is 
properly completed by taking on 
physical reality. So too the Church 
by her rites places Christ’s grace 
in historical time, and allows Him, 
through His minister, to make this 
grace effective in the recipient. This 
is the true meaning of the words opus 
operatum. Since, then, the Church’s 
works are really the works of Christ, 
who through the Church makes His 
activity incarnate and manifest in 
man, it has little meaning to ask 
whether and how she influences the 
divine cause of grace in these works. 











When a person approaches the 
sacraments, he must come properly 
disposed by Christ’s grace, and he 
must externally manifest his mten- 
tion to receive. Hence the sacrament 
appears as a real, historical inter- 
communion between Christ (the 
Church) and man; as the constitu- 
tive sign of the single sanctifying 
grace of Christ and the Church, 
operative at that moment. In the 
sacraments, the vital acts of the 
Church’s historically constituted social 
body, grace achieves the culmination 


of its incarnation and _historical 
tangibility. 

Grace Incarnate 
All salutary acts manifest the 


fundamental nature of grace to be- 
come incarnate under conditions of 
time and space. But this tendency is 
not always realized in the same de- 
gree. Even the most private actions 
of the citizens of any country mani- 
fest to some extent the life and cul- 
ture of that country. But some of 
their actions (marriage contracts, 
wills, confirmation of property rights ) 
depend for complete validity upon 
a corresponding official public act of 
the nation’s government. So too, the 
sanctifying words of grace spoken in 
the depths of a man’s conscience are 
always from Christ and always in a 
concrete individual. But these words 
achieve their maximum externaliza- 
tion and natural culmination when 
through the Church’s public and 
social structure, and at Christ’s ex- 
plicit wish, they are spoken as sacra- 
mental signs. 

Grace then always appears as both 
subjective and ecclesiastical, interior 
and incarnate, individual and collec- 
tive, though naturally with one or 
the other element in varying degrees. 
For in this matter, .the Church is 
like any society. The greater the im- 
portance of an individual’s act, the 
greater will be the official public 
character demanded of it by society’s 
laws. 
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Returning to our initial question, 
we again ask what attitude a person 
should take toward, e. g., subjective 
sorrow for his sins, as distinct from 
objective confession. Are they two 
different ways leading to the same 
goal of sanctity, or not? 

Even in the subjective way, God’s 
activity is at work in man’s heart. 
Through this grace-filled intercom- 
munion, God transforms man, lov- 
ingly forgives him, and unites him 
more intimately with Christ in the 
Holy Spirit. And since man is en- 
grafted into Christ’s body, the 
Church, the life of this real, spiritual 
body flows out to him, so that even 
in his private devotional acts he can 
say that God’s grace has then be- 
come historically tangible, that Jesus’ 
life has been extended a little more, 
that the Church’s life-giving streams 
have welled up in his heart. 


Realization of Grace 


The real reason for receiving the 
sacraments in addition to the reception 
of sacramental grace is twofold. It 
permits one’s faith to grow strong and 
mature, by becoming more intense 
and tangible in external acts. And it 
clearly expresses the ecclesiastical 
structure of grace by making Christ’s 
deeds and the living activity of His 
body, the Church, explicit and con- 
crete in the recipient. 

In brief, the public nature of every 
medium of grace makes each occur- 
rence of Christ’s grace tangible. Be- 
cause of this characteristic, the living 
out of a man’s own supernatural life 
wells up as manifest (opus oper- 
antis); and Christ’s action finds a 
new location for the imparting of 
grace (opus operatum). Two inter- 
dependent phases become one com- 
mon way leading to the same goal. 

The life of two lovers is a similar 
situation. Though all of their actions, 
even the daily menial ones, are trans- 
formed by a quiet, inner love, still 
at times they must explicitly manifest 
this love in words and deeds, to make 
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it ever more perfect and mature. 
These deeds are not love itself, and 
yet, without them, love would die. 
There are no hard and fast rules 
which determine in what proportion 
the two harmonize in the single life 
of love. But such deeds are the sup- 
port of the lovers’ daily lives. 

Though this comparison is im- 
perfect, we can see that for fruitful 
reception of the sacrament the opus 
operantis is not only required by the 
opus operatum in some measure, but 
actually reaches its culmination of 
physical reality and intensity in the 
opus operatum through the sacra- 
ment’s grace. This grace is increased 
through and beyond the increased 
intensity of the person’s act, regard- 
less of any protests to the contrary 
about opposite experiences. For the 
deepening of supernatural acts is not 
necessarily open to immediate reflec- 
tion. 

Conclusion 


One must therefore qualify the 
principle that increased frequency in 
receiving the sacraments will auto- 
matically benefit one’s spiritual life. 
For, unless an increase in perfection 
of the existential act of receiving 
the sacrament can be expected, this 
greater frequency has in itself rela- 
tively little significance, although it 
is designated as fruitful. The disposi- 
tion is a measure of the sacramental 


effect. If it cannot develop, then the 
sacrament cannot realize the greater 
effect intended by Christ. 

However, this principle by no 
means either necessitates or in any 
way allows us to criticize frequent 
reception of the sacraments as recom- 
mended in Canon Law, Mediator 
Dei, and in the rules of religious 
orders. For the disposition necessary 
for such a practice is normally within 
the reach of persons with good will. 
Yet the same principle can serve to 
help Christians to realize their partial 
freedom in deciding on a frequency, 
either greater or less, which will be 
meaningful according to their own 
dispositions. The fact that St. Francis 
Borgia went to confession every day 
does not force one to conclude that 
a less frequent reception of the sacra- 
ments is always a sign of tepidity. 


Inner Unity 

It remains a fact that spiritual 
communion, simple examination of 
conscience, etc., are not as good as 
the sacraments. This is so because in 
the present, incarnate order of Christ 
and of our own relation to God 
through corporeal natures, our pri- 
vate, spiritual acts, such as faith, love 
of Christ and sorrow, attain their 
natural culmination only in the sacra- 
ments as signs and causes of grace. 


Our Knowledge of God 


It may help if we remember that since God is what He is—inde- 
pendent of all the categories and limitations by which in this life our 
knowledge is helplessly conditioned—not only can we never know really 
the why of what He does, but not even “comprehend” what it is that He 
does. For all that we can see of His works is the projection, as it were, 
upon our cramped and distorting plane of time and space and number of 
His timeless and unrestricted existence. As well might we hope to learn the 
shape and color and thickness of an object from the spectacle of its 
shadow on the wall. So that when we have taken in all that reason and 
our senses have to tell us of His activity in our regard, we still have to 
rest our acquiescence in the almighty power and the unfailing benevolence 
from which it proceeds .. . 


From The Two Voices, Spiritual Conferences 
of R. H. J. Steuart, S.J., edited by C. C. 
Martindale, S.J., Newman Press, 1952, pp. 166-67. 
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Modern Man and the Religious Apts 


Pie Regamey, O.P., Towards a Living Tradition, Pio Decimo Press, St. 


Louis (1953), pp. 73-99. 


In this article Father Regamey intro- 
duces “Development of Soul,” a spirit-sense 
harmony, as the role of art for man. 

But this harmony of man’s creative 
genius has been wounded. A balanced har- 
mony before the middle of the eighteenth 
century, dissonance then began in archi- 
tecture, painting, and sculpture. By now, the 
most trivial of modern man’s creations has 
been affected. Academicism, the immediate 
cause of this fall from creativeness, found 
man favorably disposed. 

The rapidity of industrial life has blunted 
our contemplative faculties. Discordant 
ideas, a loss of the power and taste for con- 
centration, and enfeebled attention are ap- 
parent results. But the stifling of intuitive 
life, less able to be realized, is more basic 
to the arts. Three great evils are centered 
in this injury. Our rational faculty is abused 
with improper matter. Our passions, dis- 
turbed by the greater possibilities for pleas- 
ure, drain the nobility, goodness, sweetness, 
and genuine enthusiasm of the heart that 
makes genius productive. Our sense intu- 
itions are not sufficiently purified by those 
of the mind and heart. As a result of these 
three wounds, art produced is not a product 
of man’s mind, sense, and heart in harmo- 
nious creation. Rather sentimentalism or 
photographic banality express man’s inner 
tension, the dissonance of flesh and spirit. 

But Christian art must be the art of the 
Incarnation, the art of a flesh penetrated by 
the spirit, even in its most sensible qualities. 
To be integrally Christian, art must por- 
tray the spiritual, in the sensible and by the 
sensible. It must be a harmony of mind, 
sense, and heart. Modern man, in the spirit- 
sense disunion of our industrial age, is too 
dehumanized to have art readily become his 
Christian language. The problem of mod- 
ern Christian art is far more profound than 
a simple harmony of recent plastic forms 
with Christian themes. It is a problem cen- 
tered in the soul of modern man, in that 
subconscious where creative genius is nur- 
tured to emerge and order the sensible. 
Modern man must become a “new man 
through Christ” to solve this difficulty. The 
extent of this newness in Christ is most 
serious in art. Christians, re-ordered spir- 
itually, have not at all necessarily advanced 
to a harmony of the faculties of sensibility. 
These are the last to be healed. 


Aids to Academicism 


The mass production of industrial proc- 
esses has certainly changed our most hon- 
ored styles. Certainly this has affected 





popular taste. But a judgment on the whole 
of industry does not follow. The harm 
most often comes because proper functions 
are not realized. In a harmony of new cir- 
cumstances these products could triumph. 
Relegated and adjusted to former circum- 
stances, they are intolerable. 

Money further favorably disposed man 
for his fall from creativeness. Man began 
to confuse the “beautiful” with the “rich.” 
The simple and artistically humble was re- 
placed by the ostentatious in this perver- 
sion of taste. Universality of wealth de- 
stroyed that stable elite which had nursed 
the arts. In religious art, man’s true artis- 
tic expression was scorned, for an excess of 
rich materials was set as the criteria of dig- 
nity. Dealers in liturgical objects, always 
money-motivated, catered to a falling public 
taste. The descent led to the least artistic. 
For though products of industry can be 
brought into a functional harmony, the 
spirit of profit can only destroy true crea- 
tive endeavor. 

The modern substitution of “Instruction” 
for true culture was a third aid to Academ- 
icism. Formulas of novelty, the art of book- 
knowledge men, were substituted for artis- 
tic sensibility and creative imagination. In 
place of an environmental harmony that 
would nourish the creative imagination, 
man became immersed in a cacophony of 
mental formulas. Man’s psychological re- 
lation to the material world about him was 
disregarded. 

From the decadence of industrialism, the 
reign of wealth, and a false culture, modern 
man rose in boundless pretence. Deceiving 
even himself, his own feint augmented his 
spirit-sense deterioration. Industry and 
wealth provided lavish means for pretend- 
ing. The human needs of others, which he 
in his role as artist pretended to serve, had 
to succumb to the eccentricity of his artifi- 
cial criteria. The objective norms of a hier- 
archy of permanent values were first lost 
among cheap imitations, then sought in 
originality. But since “values” would de- 
stroy his pretence, he sought to replace 
them by “change”’—his creativity was then 
lost in novelty. 

Man must reintegrate his view of the 
world and of himself with the supernatural 
before his art will enjoy a sane balance. A 
new Christian art can be foreseen—if mod- 
ern man becomes “new in Christ.” Christ 
once ordered the dissonance of man’s fall. 
In Him, and proportionate to the degree of 
transformation, the revitalized Christian 
art will be patterned and rise. 
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Fr. Louis Merton, O.C.S.O., Collectanea Ordinis Cisterciani Reformati ; 
(January, 1953), pp. 26-31; (July, 1953), pp. 203-16; (April, 1954), pp. 


105-21. 


In three articles Father Louis Merton 
(Thomas Merton) gives the relationship of 
the life of action to the life of contemplation 
as it was conceived by St. Bernard of 
Clairvaux for the Cistercian monk. The 
relationship has, however, a deep meaning 
for all who desire to help their fellow men 
to salvation. 


St. Bernard, speaking from practical ex- 
perience, in his sermons on the Canticle of 


Canticles described how action and contem- - 


plation mutually assist each other in lead- 
ing the soul to the perfection of charity. 
There are really three states of life in the 
search for charity: first, the practice of 
penance and the virtues; second, the life of 
infused contemplation; third, the apostolate 
of bringing one’s neighbor to God. Analo- 
gies of these states of life are given: for 
the first, the life of Lazarus; for the second, 
the life of Mary; and for the third, the life 
of Martha. 


Father Louis explains his terms as fol- 
lows. For a monk active life is not the 
same as for an active religious, but means: 
a) a life of virtue and penance necessary 
to dispose the soul for contemplation, and 
b) the necessary monastic labors directed 
by superiors. Labor is not sought by the 
monk, but performed under obedience. 


Action which follows on contemplation is 
known as the apostolic life. St. Bernard 
viewed it as a life in which the soul has 
left the warmth of perfect purity of heart 
by which the spouse captivates the Word 
of God, to go out to the cold world and 
help other souls attain the Word. Such a 
soul must be able to return to contemplation 
to purify itself. 


Infused contemplation is not a waste of 
time or talent as the world or some purely 
active souls see it; rather it is a gift of 
living with God. St. Bernard explains that 
the sleep of contemplation is in reality an 
awakening to a higher life and a higher 
knowledge as if the soul were cured of the 
wounds of original sin. In the embrace of 
mystical wisdom, the spouse is raised at 
least temporarily above the necessity to 
struggle against temptation and distraction. 
Mystical wisdom illuminates the intelligence 
without effort and carries the will away in 


a rapture of divine love. Contemplation 
delivers the soul from the human mode of 
knowledge, through images and concepts, 
and lets it see by a divine light the mys- 
teries of our Faith. 


The repose of infused wisdom is propor- 
tionate to the secrecy of the truths which 
the soul tastes in their substance. This 
secrecy in turn makes the soul rest in a 
purer and more intimate familiarity with 
the divine Spouse, who reveals Himself 
perfectly only in the inner sanctuary of the 
soul to which no one except Him can pene- 
trate. This quiescence of divine union flows 
essentially from an experience of God’s 
infinite mercy. Contemplation is always 
restful unless God shows Himself as terrible 
in His judgments. Any other unrest during 
times of contemplation is a sign that the 
soul is yet striving to reach God. 


In contemplation the soul gets experi- 
mental wisdom to use in helping souls 
efficaciously. St. Bernard explains that true 
contemplative wisdom is a sign of spiritual 
maturity. When a soul has an excess of 
contemplative wisdom for its own needs, it 
is ready to be sent out to the apostolic life, 
provided it continues to nourish itself on 
contemplation. But God would rather keep 
the soul in contemplation; it is, in general, 
the better life for a man. Nevertheless, the 
Word is not for the favorite soul alone; it 
must be given to others. Apostolic fruitful- 
ness is in itself a proof of genuine con- 
templation. 


This mixed life of contemplation and 
apostolic action is for the most perfect souls 
only. It is brought about in the monastic 
life and is widely exemplified in the lives 
of superiors, or abbots, and others. A monk 
must in charity to himself and his neighbor 
remain in the life of contemplation until 
obedience to God and superiors sends him 
forth with something to give, and then he 
must give it to others in abundance. 


Father Louis points out that thus the 
apostolic life becomes by far the highest 
calling of all; it is a laying down of one’s 
life, contemplation, for one’s friends. Sanc- 
tity in the apostolic life is the right balance 
between labor for souls and rest in contem- 
plation. St. Paul is Bernard’s best example 
of the true apostle and contemplative. Such 
a life is the closest a soul can approach to 
imitating our Lord; it is the highest of 
vocations. 





The Soteriological Value 


of the 
Hesurrection of Christ 


Ferdinand Holtz, S.C.J. 


After the Council of Trent theological discussion concentrated 
upon the Redemption under the aspects of merit, and hence the 
soteriological value of Christ’s Resurrection was given little atten- 
tion. In recent years, however, the emphasis upon the doctrine of the 
Mystical Body has occasioned a restudy of the instrumental cau- 
sality of Christ’s Resurrection. The present article briefly explains 
the doctrine of St. Thomas and then examines certain points of 
controversy concerning the efficiency of the mystery of the Resur- 
rection. The article originally appeared under the title “La valeur 
soteriologique de la Résurrection du Christ selon S. Thomas,” in 
Ephemerides Theologicae Lovanienses, 20(1953:4), pp. 609-45. 


St. Thomas and the scholastics use 
the term “resurrection” to refer to our 
corporeal resurrection as well as to 
our rebirth to the life of grace. The 
Resurrection of Christ, according to 
St. Thomas, is the efficient and exem- 
plary cause of our resurrection. It is 
the efficient cause, in so far as the 
humanity of Christ in the Resurrec- 
tion is in a certain manner the instru- 
ment of the divine power. This power 
reaches out to all times and places. 


The Resurrection of Christ is 
equally the exemplary cause of our 
resurrection, as it is first not only in 
the chronological order but also in the 
order of dignity and perfection. It is 
an efficient exemplar: “He will form 
our humbled body anew into the 
image of his glorified body” (Phil. 
3:21). 

St. Thomas’s doctrine of the sote- 
riology of the Resurrection calls for 
a closer examination of three ques- 
tions. Is the Resurrection, precisely 
as a historical fact, the instrument of 
our regeneration? What precisely is 


the salvific effect proper to the Resur- 
rection? What did St. Thomas mean 
by the expression “virtual contact” 
(III, q.56, a.1, ad 3) with which he 
solved the difficulty concerning the 
distance of space and time between 
Christ’s Resurrection and ours? 


Resurrection in Fieri 


Did St. Thomas admit an influence 
of the actual historical Resurrection? 
Father Janssens has developed this 
point. According to him the human- 
ity of Christ is the instrument of the 
divinity insofar as the humanity has 
been the subject of the different mys- 
teries. God does not use the mysteries 
themselves as past events. “What 
makes the objective redemption an 
actual reality, a subjective redemp- 
tion of the members of Christ, is not 
the death of Christ as actually occur- 
ring (in fieri)*, but the salvific actions 


"In fieri, i.e. the historical resurrection as 
actually taking place. In facto esse, i.e. 
the resurrection as a completed, past, his- 
torical fact. 
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of the Redeemer as having been com- 
pleted (in facto esse).” 

Opposing this position, Tschipke 
has written: “One characteristic of 
the salvific activity is the absolute 
transcendence of the primary divine 
cause in respect to space-time limita- 
tions. God acts in the present of His 
eternity. His activity extends to all 
dimensions of creation. . God 
can protect the humanity of Christ 
from the limitations of space and time 
and confer upon His activity a supra- 
temporal reality. . . . The life, death, 
resurrection of Christ are of all times 
and all men.” 


According to Tschipke, then, the 
actual historical Resurrection has 
supra-temporal salvific influence, be- 
cause it is a mystery of the humanity 
of Christ united to the Person of the 
Word. For Janssens, the Resurrection 
and the other mysteries of Christ’s 
life have no actual efficiency except 
insofar as they have been, so to speak, 
fixed in the glorified humanity. 


Resurrection as an actual historical 
event is the view of St. Thomas in 
the Commentary on the Sentences, to 
which the Summa scarcely adds any- 
thing. In the Sentences: “Christ as 
actually rising is the proximate cause 
of our resurrection.” In the Summa: 
“The resurrection of Christ is the ef- 
ficient cause insofar as the humanity 
of Christ, by which He has risen, is 
the instrument of His divinity and 
acts in virtue of it. . .” That the 
phrase “by which He has risen,” 
(secundum quam resurrexit) refers 
to the actual historical mystery is 
clear from the context in which it is 
used to answer precisely the difficulty 
of space and time. 


Actual Cause? 


But granted that St. Thomas, as 
many of his predecessors and contem- 
poraries, held the soteriological value 
of the actual historical Resurrection, 
we must still determine whether the 
Resurrection, thus understood, is the 


actual cause of the regeneration of 
men. 


St. Thomas answers that the Res- 
urrection considered formally does 
not cause regeneration, but the prin- 
ciple which is in Christ Himself is the 
cause. What causes His Resurrec- 
tion, likewise causes ours. This prin- 
ciple is the divine power, and this is 
the meaning of Romans 8:11, “He 
who raised Jesus Christ from the 
dead, will give life to our mortal bod- 
ies.” According to St. Thomas, “It is 
the very Resurrection of Christ, by 
the power of the divinity united to 
Him, which is the quasi-instrumental 
cause of our resurrection, for the di- 
vine operations are effected through 
the medium of the flesh of Christ .. .” 
The Word, then, uses the humanity 
as an instrument to produce our res- 
urrection. 

It seems to us that Tschipke has 
rendered the thought of Thomas ex- 
actly. It is the omnipotent divinity 
which makes the historical Resurrec- 


tion reach out to the present time. 
“God can free the humanity, as the 
organ of redemption, from its limita- 
tions of space and time, and bestow 
upon it supra-temporal qualities with- 
out impairing its historical unique- 
ness.” 


Past Action Continues 


The humanity of Christ exercises 
efficient causality as an instrument 
united to the divinity, although appar- 
ently the instrumental action of that 
humanity, at the moment in which 
the effect is produced, is past. We are 
not justified in saying that this instru- 
mental action no longer exists at the 
moment in which the effect is pro- 
duced. According to St. Thomas, this 
action, although past, has not ceased 
to exist. As the instrumental causal- 
ity is correlative to the divine prin- 
cipal causality, if we attribute an 
actual efficiency to the latter, we must 
also attribute to the sacred humanity 
that causality as instrument of the di- 
vinity. The actual application of the 
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grace of the mysteries of Christ’s life 
has the same human-divine character 
as their accomplishment in history. 
Acting in virtue of the divine power, 
these mysteries attain to all place and 
time. The Resurrection of Christ is 
the efficient cause of our resurrection 
by the divine power which “by its 
presence touches all places and times” 
(III, q.56, a.1, ad 3). 


We must not argue that the funda- 
mental notion of instrumentality de- 
mands a pre-existing subject, and 
thereby removes from the action of the 
sacred humanity its character of phys- 
ical instrumental efficiency. In the 
thought of St. Thomas, the subject of 
application is not absent at the mo- 
ment of the historical Resurrection, 
since, as universal instrument united 
to the divinity, the Resurrection 
touches all times and places. 


Twofold Effect 


What is the soteriological influence 
of the Resurrection as distinguished 
from the other mysteries of the life of 
Christ? Christ has received the first 
fruits of grace and His grace is the 
cause of ours. “Of His fullness we 
have all received, grace for grace.” 
And as bodily resurrection began in 
Him, He is the cause of our resurrec- 
tion. Christ-God is the equivocal 
cause; Christ, both God and Man, is 
the proximate and univocal cause of 
our resurrection. Now a_ univocal 
cause assimilates its effect, conform- 
ing it to itself. Christ rising is, there- 
fore, not only efficient cause, but 
equally exemplary cause of our res- 
urrection. 


This association between efficient 
and exemplary cause must be noted. 
Christ’s Resurrection is not merely a 
model of ours ; it is an active, produc- 
tive model. In rendering our resur- 
rection like to His own, He causes 
our resurrection. The Word gives im- 
mortal life first to that body which 
He has united to Himself and through 
this body produces the resurrection of 


men. Hence, in the order of exem- 
plarity the remission of sin is caused 
by Christ’s Passion and Death, while 
our birth to the life of grace and our 
bodily resurrection are caused by the 
paschal mystery. 


In considering exemplarity, St. 
Thomas applies the principle: “The 
effect of a given cause is properly 
considered according to its likeness to 
the cause.” The proper effect of a 
cause is that which bears an exact re- 
semblance with it. The usefulness of 
the principle is this: God could have 
effected our salvation by a simple act 
of His will, but in the real economy of 
salvation that will-act passes through 
the instrumentality of the sacred hu- 
manity. Our return to God is made 
by being conformed to Christ and not 
merely by a direct encounter between 
the soul and its Creator. Thus His 
humanity in the mystery of the Res- 
urrection really causes the remission 
of sins and really produces grace. 


Application to Us 


How is the soteriological effect of 
the Resurrection applied to us? The 
answer of St. Thomas comes to this: 
the humanity of Christ effects our sal- 
vation “by the power of the divinity. 
. . . As this divine power is present 
to all places and times, this virtual 
contact is sufficient.” 


We think that the obvious exegesis 
of this text is the following: the su- 
pernatural effects, such as the resur- 
rection of the body and justification, 


are caused by the divine power 
through the instrumentality of the 
sacred humanity. Virtual contact, 
then, must be understood in relation 
with the divine power. Tschipke un- 
derstands it thus: “Although in the 
natural order the power of an efficient 
cause has an influx upon its object 
only if the agent touches it, this con- 
tact is not demanded for the human- 
ity of Christ. If the principal cause is 
already itself present to the object, 
the instrument need not be in corpo- 
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real contact. This exigency is required 
only if the principal cause must make 
contact with the object through the 
instrument. . . . The contact required 
is given by the divine power which 
fulfills the first condition of efficient 
causality.” 


Spicq and Hugon subscribe to this 
interpretation, which suggests to us 
moral rather than physical causality. 
In separating the principal cause from 
its instrument and relating efficient 
causality to the divine principal cause 
they depart from the mind of St. 
Thomas who in no way disassociates 
the activity of the principal cause from 
its instrument. Probably this very 
intention forced him to speak so 
tersely, wishing to save both causes, 
but avoiding further entrance into the 
problem. 


We must seek more satisfactory so- 
lutions which objectively place 
within the sacred humanity itself a 
real possibility of contact and instru- 
mental operation. Since the difficulty 
of explaining this instrumental influ- 
ence is not on the part of God, who is 
present everywhere, we must seek to 
discover a possibility of active inter- 
vention on the part of the sacred hu- 
manity. 

Instrument 


There is a real danger of encoun- 
tering great difficulties which result 
from the scholastic terminology em- 
ployed to express this mystery. The 
philosophy of instrumentality tells us 
in effect that an instrumental cause 
limits an action of the principal cause. 
If we stick by this we will run into an 
indefensible position, for how can we 
attribute to the sacred humanity a 
universal efficiency and yet limit its 
efficiency by introducing the notion 
of instrumentality ? 

St. Thomas saw the difficulty, and 
so in many places says that the hu- 
manity of Christ is in some way the 
instrument of the divinity. It is evi- 
dently a unique instrument. In seek- 
ing a solution to the problem we must 
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carefully apply the analogy of instru- 
ment, showing that the sacred human- 
ity, while remaining a created reality, 
possesses a universal salvific effi- 
ciency. This we will now try to do. 
St. Thomas says that the sacred 
humanity is an instrument united to 
the divinity. There is no analogy in 
the created order. Ordinary instru- 
ments transmit their causality only in- 
termittently ; the humanity of Christ, 
by reason of its personal union with 
the Word, is in a state of continual 
divine efficiency. The soteriological 
activity of the sacred humanity is ac- 
counted for ultimately by the Person 
of the Word. Properly speaking it is 
not the humanity which acts but the 
Second Person of the Trinity who 
acts by it and in it. Soteriological ac- 
tivity is activity of the Person of 
Christ. The instrumental action is 
enclosed in a unity of order which, 
while maintaining the distinction be- 
tween the two natures, effects a 
unity between their respective opera- 
tions. The instrumental action of the 
sacred humanity coincides with the 
action of the principal cause. The 
latter uses the instrumental operation, 
the former participates in the divine 
action. The ultimate effect of this 
conjoined action is one sole work of 
sanctification. As the humanity of 
Christ is joined to the Word, it nec- 
essarily has something of the causal- 
ity of God. It is not a question, there- 
fore, of an instrumental operation lim- 
ited to the possibilities of the instru- 
ment. It is a question, rather, of a 
principal causality producing on the 
human plane the very action of God. 
Hence St. Thomas, in speaking of 
the Resurrection, could appeal to the 
divine power which attains to all 
space and time without abandoning 
the physical action of instrumental 
causality. There is in the sacred hu- 
manity an intentional power which in- 
finitely surpasses the historical mys- 
tery and confers upon it a universal 
character. In all the actions of Christ 
there is something permanent and in- 
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finite which frees them from the lim- 
itation of space and time and gives 
them a universal actuation. In this 
sense St. Thomas did well to attribute 
to the historical mysteries of the life 
of Christ an actual salvific efficiency. 
And this becomes even more clear if 
we recall that the humanity of Christ 
is a universally efficacious instru- 
ment. According to the divine dis- 
pensation grace is given to Christ as 
the universal principle of sanctifica- 
tion. Consequently all grace is a par- 
ticipation in the grace of Christ. 


Psychological Factors 


If we consider a little further the 
possibilities of contact founded in the 
human nature of Christ, we encounter 
data of the psychological order which 
offer to us new and important points 
of explanation. 


The humanity of Christ is a free, 
living instrument. He can transmit a 
spiritual force and thus actions placed 
in time can attain to all men. Through 
the mediation of the will, the body of 
Christ participates in the divine power 
and actually takes part in all of 
Christ’s activity. The body of Christ, 
organ of the divinity, acts effica- 
ciously in every act of sanctification. 
We are in the presence of the whole 
living reality of Christ, Son of God 
having assumed mortal flesh. It is 
precisely the mystery of the Person of 
the Word acting in and through a 
human nature which allows us to 
catch a glimpse of the possibility of a 
real contact between the humanity of 
Christ and men. 


In our psychological analysis we 
should also appeal to the beatific vision 
of the Man-Christ. It is good theol- 
ogy to conceive the whole Incarna- 
tion in function of the Redemption. By 
His knowledge of vision Christ knew 
all men and their necessities. His will, 
perfectly adapted to that vision, went 
out to all of them effectively. This 
active knowledge is the instrument of 
divine love which pours out grace 


into the hearts of men. The universal 
salvific will of God thus becomes the 
salvific will of Christ. 


As Completed Action 


All of this brings to light the sote- 
riological actuality of the historical 
mysteries of Christ. And it justifies, 
we believe, the affirmation of St. 
Thomas that the actual historical mys- 
teries attain all men and all times. But 
now let us consider the Resurrection 
as a completed historical event. As 
we have seen, Janssens echoes the 
great commentator John of St. 
Thomas, affirming that the Passion 
and Resurrection virtually endure in 
the humanity of Christ with which 
they have been identified. The mys- 
teries disappear and nothing remains 
but the glorified humanity which has 
been their subject in His life on earth. 
Since Christ has merited glory, this 
glory is the fruit of the historical mys- 
teries which continue in their effect. 
This is the interpretation given to the 
virtual contact of St. Thomas. 

We have already said that we can- 
not accept this exegesis. But neither 
do we wish to reject the explanation 
of Janssens as utterly useless or as 
without some foundation in St. 
Thomas. 

St. Thomas does admit an habitual 
influence of Christ. By this he means 
that Christ possesses at the moment of 
His Ressurection all the power nec- 
essary to effect the general resurrec- 
tion, but that the precise moment of 
its realization has not yet come. At the 
moment of His Resurrection Christ 
becomes the physical and habitual 
instrument of our resurrection. While 
almost all Thomistic texts plead in 
favor of an actual influence of the his- 
torical Resurrection, some texts do 
favor habitual instrumentality. 

If we follow this lead, we find that 
great commentators of St. Thomas, 
such as Cajetan, John of St. Thomas, 
and Sylvius, express themselves some- 
what in the following way: the Pas- 
sion, Death, and Resurrection of 
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Christ, although past as historical 
events, endure virtually in the sacred 
humanity. Since that humanity always 
lives, it is in a position of exercising 
at all times the power of sanctifying 
men. 


The Glorified Christ 


The risen body of Christ is identi- 
cal with the mortal body and lacks 
nothing of its integrity. Under the 
activity of God the humanity takes on 
its glorified, spiritual conditions. The 
humanity of Christ attains in its glo- 
rified phase its ultimate perfection. 
The body of Christ, freed from the 
chains of material conditions, partici- 
pates, as far as is possible for any 
creature, in the prerogatives of the 
Divinity. The properties of Christ’s 
glorified body proceed from a com- 
mon ontological source : the total sub- 
mission of the body and its activity to 
the will of the soul, which is entirely 
possessed by the Divinity. The glory 
of the body is the redundance of the 
glory of the soul. 


As grace does not suppress nature 
but elevates it, a similar phenomenon, 
but in a higher degree, is produced at 
the moment of Christ’s Resurrection. 
The body on earth limits and enchains 
the powers of divine life; the same 
body in glory is once and for all freed 
from these deficiencies and partici- 
pates in the prerogatives of the glori- 
fied soul. The Resurrection is a mys- 
tery of the supernatural life, of the 
total and definitive influence of the 
grace of union upon the body and cor- 
poreal life. Just as the body is or- 


dered to the soul, so the glorification 
of the body is both a redundance of 
the supernatural life of the soul and is 
ordered to it as to its end. The Res- 
urrection, then, not only demands a 
reunion of soul and body but also pro- 
duces and causes the supernatural 
glory of the body corresponding to 
the splendor and beatitude of the soul. 
And thus the influence of the Word 
over His humanity is total and defin- 
itive. 
The Sacraments 


The contact between the sacred hu- 
manity and our souls is effectively 
achieved by faith and the sacraments. 
If, then, on the part of Christ, all con- 
ditions of efficient causality are had 
by reason of His glorified state, that 
causality can be exercised only if 
man responds freely. If during its 
earthly existence the humanity of 
Christ plays an active role in the com- 
munication of the messianic gifts, how 
much more is this instrumentality 
fully actuated in and by the Resurrec- 
tion! 


The sacraments are evidently con- 
nected with the mysteries of the life 
of Christ, for the mysteries endure in 
and by them. They are efficient in- 
strumental causes, which assimilate 
the soul to the divine principal cause. 
They carry out the effect of sanctifi- 
cation which the mysteries of Christ’s 
life produced. The Resurrection has 
lodged in them the sanctifying power 
of the humanity of Christ and thus 
conferred upon them a_ perennial 
value. 


Cw o 


Efficient Causality of the Mysteries 


Joseph Lécuyer, C.S.Sp., “La Causalité Efficient des Mystéres du Christ 
selon saint Thomas, Doctor Communis, 6(1953:1-2), pp. 91-120. 


Lécuyer holds, contrary to the opinion of 
Holtz as found in the previous article, no 
direct causality of the mysteries as histori- 
cal events (in fieri). It is the Resurrec- 


tion which achieves the work commenced 
by the other mysteries; the Passion has 
effected our salvation only inchoatively 
while the Resurrection directly causes both 





our corporeal resurrection and our spirit- 
ual resurrection to the life of grace. 


This, of course, offers serious difficul- 
ties. The first is that the mysteries of Christ 
are accomplished in the past and therefore 
cannot have their efficiency in events which 
are not contemporaneous with them. The 
answer of St. Thomas is that “Christ by 
His Passion causally freed us from our 
sins, that is, He instituted the cause of our 
liberation, by which sins can be forgiven 
whether past, present, or future; just as if 
a doctor should make a medicine by which 
even future diseases are cured” (S.T. III, 
49, 1, ad 3). In other words it is not the 
Passion or Resurrection as an_ historical 
event which immediately effects our libera- 
tion from sin. What is immediately pro- 
duced is a “cause” of our salvation, a de- 
termination of the sacred humanity in 
which the mystery is fulfilled, a determina- 
tion which makes the instrument particu- 
larly adapted to produce in us the grace 
corresponding to each mystery. The mys- 
tery of the divinity, then, is “the flesh by 
which Christ has suffered . . . the human- 
ity by which He has risen.” Each mystery 
of the life of Christ produces in His hu- 
manity an effect corresponding to that 
which must be produced in us. 


Sacrament of Salvation 


The human nature of the Savior, there- 
fore, received in each of His mysteries an 
exemplary resemblance with the effects 
which it must produce; and this resem- 
blance itself disposes it to produce this or 
that effect. The sacred humanity is thus at 
once exemplar and instrument, sign and 
cause, of our spiritual progress, as are the 
sacraments. We understand from this why 
St. Thomas, in his later works, employs 
this last word to qualify the action of the 
mysteries : the death of Christ “is the sacra- 
ment of salvation, so that we, transferred to 
a spiritual life, might die to our carnal life, 
in the likeness of His death.” (Comp. 
Theol., C. 227). The Resurrection is a 
sacramental, exemplary cause of our res- 
urrection. The mysteries are, therefore, not 
wholly passed; they remain in some manner 
in the glorified humanity of our Savior, 
as a stable disposition, to produce in us 
the effects of grace corresponding to each 
of:them; thus we can say that Christ “pre- 
sents to His Father the humanity which He 
has assumed for us, and the mysteries 
which have been fulfilled in it” (Jn Rom. 
8, 34, 7). 
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We can, therefore, say that, since the 
effect is present in a proportionate cause, 
our supernatural life is wholly in Christ. 
This expression of St. Paul is interpreted 
by St. Thomas as that presence of the 
effect in the cause: “in his death, that is, 
through the power of His death” (In Rom. 
6, 3, 1); “tn Christ Jesus, that is, through 
Christ Jesus” (In I Cor. 1, 4,1). Thus we 
can say, since Christ contains all of us in 
Himself, that we are already dead and risen 
with Him. These Pauline expressions find 
their explanation in the efficient causality 
of the humanity of Christ. 


If all redeemed humanity is thus present 
in Christ living His mysteries, we can 
understand why St. Thomas, following the 
fathers, stressed the idea of “recapitulation” 
of all human history in Christ. The Savior 
resumes all human history in His own his- 
tory, contains the whole human race in His 
own humanity, corrects it, reforms it, re- 
pairs all that sin has destroyed. But man 
must freely receive the remedy. There is 
no question of applying a magic formula in- 
dependent of the will of man; God will not 
save man without man’s free cooperation. 
This free cooperation or acceptance of the 
action of Christ is by faith and the sacra- 
ments. There is question of a true spiritual 
contact which puts us in relation with 
Christ and His sanctifying virtue, without 
which no sanctification is possible. 


Instrument of Sanctification 


Lecuyer concludes that the humanity of 
Christ is the instrument which the Word 
uses to produce in us all the effects of sanc- 
tification. But it is a special instrument. 
Without doubt God could have used any 
instrument He pleased; but there are 
proper instruments for producing proper, 
determined effects easily and naturally. The 
more Christ approaches us by His mys- 
teries, the more the acts of faith, hope, and 
love, which in us are dispositions of grace, 
become easy for us; and the spiritual con- 
tact, without which the virtue of the instru- 
ment cannot act, is accomplished within us 
with greater ease. That is why the Epistle 
to the Hebrews always united the exalta- 
tion of Christ by His Passion and Resur- 
rection with our faith and hope. “We can 
enter the sanctuary with confidence 
through the blood of Christ. He has opened 
up for us a new, living approach. . . Let 
us come forward with sincere hearts in full 
assurance of the faith . . and let us not 
waver in the hope we cherish. . .” (Heb. 
10 :19-23). 





The Notion of “Scandal” in 


the Synoptics 


Alphonse Humbert, C.SS.R. 


Although the term scandal occurs very often in the Gospels, it 
is not commonly understood today in the sense intended by the 
New Testament writers. Father Humbert has shown in this study 
that the idea of scandal has, besides its moral aspect, a religious 
sense which is very prominent in the Synoptics and which is applied 
in this meaning not only to idols and Satan, but also to God and 
Christ Himself. The article appeared in Biblica, 35(1054:1), pp. 
1-28, under the title “Essai d’une théologie du scandale dans les 


Synoptiques.” 


We shall begin with a study of the 
meaning of the word skandalon as 
used both before the Synoptics and in 
their writing in order to clarify the 
context of the gospel message. The 
second part will comprise different 
religious aspects of the idea in early 
Christianity from which we may come 
to appreciate the religious meaning 
of the word as intended by the Evan- 
gelists. In conclusion, some individual 
and social aspects will be considered 
from a moral point of view. 

The word skandalon is frequently 
found in the Septuagint, where it is 
used to translate four different He- 
brew words. These Hebrew words 
have three distinguishable but related 
meanings: a stumbling block or am- 
bush, a thing which causes religious 
ruin, or the occasion of sin and cause 
of moral ruin. These might also be 
called the profane, religious, and 
moral senses of skandalon. Since the 
word is not found in classical Greek 
literature, the concept of scandal is 
not Greek in origin, but rather Jewish, 
and even biblical. 


Old Testament 


The use of the word in the Old 
Testament shows the beginnings of 
two main points of reference that will 
develop around the concept in the 
New Testament. In the first place, 
it is related to the concept of good 


and evil. Skandalon translates the 
word for idol (Osee 4:17), and then 
comes to be used for the spirits rep- 
resented by idols, and finally the 
minions of Satan, whether angels or 
men, who propagate evil. 

Under another aspect, which seems 
to have been more prominent in the 
thinking of the Evangelists, God Him- 
self is a stumbling block (Is. 8:14). 
Man must choose between God and 
his own will, so that for one faced with 
this choice God may become the occa- 
sion of ruin. Later on the law is con- 
sidered in the same light (Rom. 7). 

Under its moral aspect scandal may 
have an individual or social applica- 
tion. As for the first, it seems that any 
part of the body might be called a 
scandal (Ecclus. 23:8). There are 
many instances of its use in a social 
sense (Prov. 1:10-19: Mal. 2:8). 
Nevertheless one cannot say that the 
Jews had a theology of scandal as 
completely developed as ours. 

The Synoptics 

The familiar statement that the New 
Testament is a continuation of the 
Old is most pertinent in regard to 
the notion of scandal. Here one finds 
all the meanings that were noted in 
Jewish literature; but the concept is 
taken into the domain of a new era, 
the era of faith and love. Thus the 
principal New Testament uses will 
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turn upon the ideas of evil and of 
faith. 

Representative of the association of 
the idea of scandal with evil or evil 
spirits is the text of St. Matthew 
13:41: “The son of man shall send 
his angels and they shall gather out 
of his kingdom all scandals and them 
that work iniquity.” This seems to be 
a citation of the prophet Sophonias 
1:3: “I will gather man and beast, 
I will gather the birds of the air and 
fishes of the sea, and the ungodly shall 
meet with ruin, and I will destroy 
man from the face of the earth.” This 
is commonly interpreted to mean that 
the ungodly are servants of idols, the 
idols being these various creatures 
mentioned by Sophonias and referred 
to by St. Matthew as scandals. Simi- 
larly, St. Matthew speaks of men who 
by their example cause ruin to others, 
so that scandal used in a parallel 
construction seems to refer to con- 
crete realities rather than to scandals 
in the abstract. 


Scandal and Faith 

As regards the use of skandalon 
with relation to faith, we note that in 
descriptions of the religious disaster 
to be expected at the end of time no 
word is more frequently used than 
skandalizesthai. The great sin of the 
scandalized will be apostasy from 
justice, a turning from love (agape) 
to anarchy (anomia). Thus in St. 
Matthew 24:10 (“Many shall be 
scandalized”’ ), it seems that the mean- 
ing of the Evangelist is apostasy in 
its strongest religious sense. 

In this same religious sense we 
should read our Lord’s words: “Go 
behind me Satan, thou art a scandal 
unto me” (Matt. 16:23), for although 
Peter has just received authority 
over diabolical powers, he has now by 
his ignorance become their tool. 
Hence, in trying to deter Christ from 
His mission, he deserves the same 
censure addressed to Satan when he 
tempted Christ. He becomes a hostile 
being, and in this we are reminded of 
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the Old Testament use of skandalon 
with the meaning of idol, to Yahweh 
an abominable object. The Old Testa- 
ment extension of the word to refer 
to evil spirits is also recognized here 
in the identification of scandal with 
Satan. 

In Matt. 18:7 and Luke 17:1 
(“Scandals must come .. .”), the 
word means temptations. But the 
menacing tone, the fullness of expres- 
sion, the eschatological ring of certain 
phrases (“woe to the world . . .”) 
make clear the reference to grave 
scandals of the last days and give the 
word a strong sense of apostasy, the 
object of the false prophets, and the 
great sin of those days. 

In nearly all its uses in the New 
Testament scandal and faith in Christ 
are inseparable. He is to the Jews a 
scandal (I Cor. 1:23). Many shall be 
scandalized in Him: pagans by refus- 
ing to believe, Christians by aposta- 
tizing. ‘T’o scandalize is to destroy 
faith in believers. Faith in Christ is 
almost always involved, be it by re- 
fusing to believe (Matt. 11:6, 13 :20- 
57, 15:12; Mark 4:17, 6:3; Luke 
7 :23), by falling from faith into doubt 
or scepticism (Matt. 11:6, 26 :31-33; 
Mark 14:27; Luke 7:23), or by 
destroying faith in another (Matt. 
17 :26, 18:6; Mark 9:42; Luke 17:2). 

In Matt. 5:29 (“If thy right eye 
scandalize thee . . .”), the words of 
our Lord refer to sins against chastity 
and thus have a moral meaning di- 
rectly. However, the effect of the 
scandal, the religious ruin, is also 
mentioned ; and in the second use of 
the same expression (18:8) it is em- 
phasized. Thus it seems that faith is 
almost always involved, at least in- 
directly, and for this reason scandal 
is of tremendous importance in the 
eyes of the synoptics. 


Scandal and Satan 
Jewish theology at the time of 
Christ gave great importance to 
demonology. It made much of the 
opposition between the forces of 





Yahweh and the forces of Satan. The 
Synoptic Gospels develop the same 
theme. 


The literature of the first Christian 
century is astonishing in the impor- 
tance it attaches to Satan in the his- 
tory of humanity. Evil is a person 
rather than an abstraction. One speaks 
not of evil, but of the Evil One. The 
whole mission of Christ is seen as 
establishment of His own reign by 
destruction of the reign of Satan. 
With Christ history is to begin again, 
this time to the advantage of hu- 
manity. 

Rather than destroy Satan at the 
first encounter, Christ has chosen a 
step by step conquest of hostile 
ground; and only at the Final Judg- 
ment will there be a complete and 
final separation of thé two kingdoms. 


A significant testimony to this way 
of thought is found in Christ’s dis- 
cussion with the Pharisees on the 
origin of His authority. They had 
told the people that it was Beel- 
zebub and not the Holy Spirit as 
Christ had said. Thus they had blas- 
phemed against the Holy Spirit, 
attributing His work to the devil. In 
their pride they had made this substi- 
tution, and Christ charged them with 
an unforgivable sin. What could show 
more clearly that His whole mission 
consisted in opposition to Satan ? 

With this understanding of the 
place given to Satan in the Synoptic 
Gospels, we can better understand the 
idea of scandal as proposed by them. 
The word enters into the context of 
this mortal struggle through its ref- 
erence to idols, then to spirits—good 
or bad—represented by idols, and 
finally to the minions of Satan. 


St. Matthew emphasizes this con- 
nection of scandal and idolatry or 
demon worship especially in passages 
of strong Semitic tone in which he 
borrows figures from the Jewish 
apocalypse and describes a loosing of 
hell such that many of the just will be 
scandalized (Matt. 13:41, 24:10). 


THE NOTION OF SCANDAL IN THE SYNOPTICS 


In Chapter 16 his identification of 
Satan and scandal is not merely acci- 
dental, but well-founded in the usages 
of Jewish literature. Peter, by plead- 
ing his cause, in some way identified 
himself with Satan; and to listen to 
him would have been for Jesus to 
abandon the world to the power of 
the demons and the worship of idols. 


Scandal and Jesus 


In Jewish theology there was a 
fundamental opposition between the 
forces of evil and scandal, against the 
religious forces and the Messias. But 
at the same time there was a further 
aspect of scandal whereby the worst 
scandals had their origin in God or in 
his representative. Fundamentally the 
same opposition is involved ; but scan- 
dal is conceived, not so much as a 
weapon in the hand of Satan, but 
rather as the simple result of a sin- 
ner’s being confronted with a light 
demanding faith. Thus Christ is made 
the principle, or at least the occasion, 
of scandal. It is a disturbing truth 
that throughout the New Testament 
scandal is present with faith, and 
alongside the community of the faith- 
ful is the group of the scandalized. 

Christ became a stumbling block to 
the chosen people, and they broke 
themselves against the very Messias 
they had so long awaited. He explains 
their action in the parables of the 
murderous vine-dressers and the re- 
jected cornerstone. These are ad- 
dressed primarily to the Jewish lead- 
ers, including those of past ages, for 
it is they who are responsible for His 
death and the subsequent death of the 
Jewish nation. 

Of the contemporaries of Jesus 
taken individually, it seems likely 
that a great number of them shared 
the fate of the nation. Nevertheless 
we must remember that between blas- 
phemy against the Holy Spirit and 
simple astonishment there is room for 
an infinite number of attitudes. It 
was the destiny of the Savior to lay 
bare the secrets of hearts and manifest 
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men’s dispositions. The very presence 
of Jesus is a judgment; and while He 
is the corner-stone of the new edifice, 
He is also a stumbling stone for a 
great part of humanity. From this 
time on whoever wishes to be saved 
will discover a crucified God on the 
path before him; blessed is he who 
will not be scandalized in Him. 


Moral Aspects 

That there is scandal in the sense of 
leading to moral ruin is taught in the 
Old Testament, when it indicates that 
any part of the body can be an occa- 
sion of sin. Similar texts are found in 
the New Testament (Matt. 5:29; 
Mark 9:42). Christ sees in the mem- 
bers of the body the power to throw 
a man into the fire of hell. But it is 
not the body as such that is evil. With 
Christ there is no sin except that 
which proceeds from the heart ( Matt. 
15:18; Mark 7:21). In a metaphor- 
ical sense one can say that the eye or 
the hand gives scandal; for the eye 
may symbolize an inordinate attrac- 
tion for carnal pleasure, the hand an 
inordinate inclination to action. It is 
the hardened heart that is the impreg- 
nable obstacle to the progress of the 
word of God. Against its inordinate 
manifestations one must wage un- 
merciful battle—unmerciful as would 
be the mutilation of a member, for 
there is question of life or death. 

Nevertheless, we are not to think 
that every scandal of the members is 
worthy of hell. Our struggle is pro- 
portioned to the measure and danger 
of the sin. 

Social Aspect 

The Old Tetament offers very im- 
perfect outlines of the social aspect of 
scandal. In the New Testament we 
have the principles for the modern 
theology of scandal, foundations for 
the distinction of active and passive 
scandal. 

To scandalize one’s neighbor is to 
work for his spiritual ruin. Matthew 
(18:6), Mark (9:42), and Luke 
(17:2) all give the same thought in 
slightly different form. It seems that 


Christ had particularly in mind an 
action tending to destroy faith in chil- 
dren; but we cannot limit His inten- 
tion to a particular action, for any 
exterior act, even if good in itself, 
could have that tendency. The gravity 
of Christ’s threat allows us to suppose 
that He had in mind direct scandal. 


To judge of the malice of scandal— 
which is difficult—one must consider 
the quality of the person scandalized, 
the nature of the sin proposed, and 
the gravity of the punishment threat- 
ened. 

The person scandalized is taken to 
be one who has the faith, one who 
belongs to Christ. Perhaps Jesus is 
speaking of the community of the 
faithful and applying the lesson to 
their leaders. It is evidently a grave 
sin to tear away one of Christ’s faith- 
ful and deliver him to Satan, but the 
punishment is veiled in mystery. Quite 
possibly it includes the fire of hell. If 
a scandalous bodily member cannot 
enter into heaven, why should not the 
same be true of a man? Active scandal 
can be very serious, and it is avenged 
proportionately. 

Passive scandal is the spiritual 
harm which results in one’s neighbor. 
If the harm comes from ignorance or 
weakness, it is called scandal of the 
weak, if from malice, pharisaical 
scandal. 

In the synoptics the lesson of pas- 
sive scandal is proposed in a concrete 
manner and is derived from the ex- 
ample of Jesus’ conduct. Of course, 
all that He did was inspired by the 
purest charity. He could scandalize 
only through the bad will or ignorance 
of his hearers. Nevertheless He did 
not consider Himself exempt from 
sparing them these lapses if possible. 

Jesus met the passionate hostility 
of the Pharisees with a severe attitude 
of condemnation, though not with 
blind animosity. He was never ill at 
ease, but acted with complete liberty 
in face of their prejudices and taught 
His disciples to take the same attitude 
(Matt. 15 :13-14). 
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After His example we should learn 
that the wickedness of another is not 
to hinder an honest man from his 
duty. Acting with the law of God, he 
need not be concerned about the 
effects upon the impious. Marked with 
the sign of the cross, the disciple, like 
his Master, will be a rock of scandal 
for the wicked. Whether he feast or 
fast, the Pharisees will object (Matt. 
11:18). The cause of their sin, then, 
will not be his conduct, but their own 
bad will. 


Scandal of the Weak 


The classic lesson on this subject 
is the incident of the tax payment 
(Matt. 17:23-26). Since Jesus was 
rightly exempt, it would have been 
virtuous to omit payment. Neverthe- 
less He paid the tax in order not to 
scandalize : that is, not to estrange the 
simple people from Himself. He had 
to preserve His reputation in their 
eyes for their own salvation. The 
miracle worked to provide the coin 
emphasizes the importance of the 


subject and the obligation it may 
sometimes entail, so that we may 
rightly speak of the malice of scandal 
of the weak. It is practically certain 


that the early Christians saw in this 
incident a moral lesson regarding an 
obligation in conscience. 


Is there ever an exception that 
makes scandal permissible? We may 
well suppose that in the crowd listen- 
ing to Jesus there were some besides 
the Pharisees who were scandalized 
by the words He spoke ( Matt. 15:12). 
Certainly all did not understand His 
message. But for a higher good, the 
necessity of preaching His doctrine, 
the interests of some individuals had 
to be sacrificed. 


In summary, therefore, it is a par- 
ticularly grave fault to cause positive 
spiritual harm to one’s neighbor, since 
it merits a terrible punishment which 
is identified with hell. Secondly, an 
act, good in itself, might be a bad 
influence for certain less enlightened 
souls. Since one cannot be disinter- 
ested in the danger to which he might 
expose the weak, he must have a pro- 
portionate reason for his conduct. 
Finally, one need not be concerned 
about sins committed by the impious 
upon occasion of a virtuous act; for 
their own malice is the only cause of 
their sin. 


ee 


“ASSOCIATE OF THE DIVINE REDEEMER” 
The title “associate of the Divine Redeemer” has certain advantages 
over the other titles attributed to Mary: 
1) It exposes the role of the Blessed Virgin in the economy of salva- 
tion since it expresses her share in the preparation, execution, and consum- 


mation of the new economy. 


2) It shows both the union and the distance which exist between Jesus 


and His mother. In this title Christians of today can find a faithful echo 
of the patristic teaching as to the relation between Christ and Adam, Eve 
and Mary. 

3) Our devotion to the Blessed Virgin leads us to imitate her in her 
constant presence near Christ in the accomplishment of her mission. Under 
this aspect, our piety is not stimulated if we only look upon Mary as the 
Mother of Jesus; no more than other mothers, we say, could she follow her 
Son all through His life. On the other hand, her association with the Divine 
Redeemer implies a constant presence and invites us to walk beside Jesus 
ourselves, to pray and sacrifice ourselves for His cause. 

4) This title encourages uniformity in Mariological doctrine. . . . 

5) Finally, this title encourages the faithful to see Mary in the 
Church and the Church in Mary, in conformity with Christian tradition. ... 

From Franz Michel Willam, “Mary, Associate of the Divine 
Redeemer,” Lumen Vitae, 8(April-June, 1953), pp. 222-23. 





THE QUEENSHIP OF MARY 


Johann Auer 


On All Saints’ Day of the Marian Year, Pope Pius XII estab- 
lished the feast of the Queenship of Mary. Many have wondered 
about the need for a new feast and about the significance of the new 
title. Dr. Johann Auer makes careful use of New Testament data 
in attempting to reach a better theological understanding of Mary’s 
queenship. The original article appeared in Geist und Leben, 
27(1954:5), pp. 328-45, under the title “Salve Maria, Regina 


Mundi. 


It is the inner life of the Church 
which brings forth new feasts and 
develops doctrines. The Holy Ghost 
and the teaching authority estab- 
lished by Christ as well as the faith 
of the members all work together. 
We cannot separate and judge with 
accuracy the influence of these fac- 
tors so as to be able to tell exactly 
why this was the time for a feast or 
doctrine to come to the fore. But we 
can study the inner nature of the 
new feast or doctrine. Let us, then, 
try to understand better the super- 
natural grounds for and the meaning 
of Mary’s new title. 


Simplicity and Mystery 

First we must look to the picture 
of Mary offered by Scripture: a sim- 
ple maiden ; a pious Jewess who lived 
for the coming of the Messias; a lov- 
ing, self-sacrificing mother to her 
Son. It is at once a simple life and a 
great mystery. ' 

At the beginning there is the vir- 
ginal conception, connected by the 
sacred writer with the prophecy of 
Isaias. Did the prophetic Spirit work 
in this Jewish maiden? Did It in- 
spire in her the ideal of virginity 
which the people of the Covenant 
did not know? This virgin prayed in 
words like those of Anna, the mother 
of Samuel; but with a vision Anna 
had not achieved, she said that all 
generations would call her blessed. 


The history of Christianity shows 
that her words were a prophecy. 

It is not easy to interpret Mary’s 
answer to the angel: “Behold the 
handmaid of the Lord.” Is it simply 
the obedience of the faithful Jewess 
or the response to the unique call of 
God, the importance of which can be 
understood only in relation to its 
place in the history of salvation? A 
similar problem arises in regard to 
the words of Mary at Cana. Are they 
merely the statement of a mother 
who has spoken to her son, or does 
a deeper understanding of her Son’s 
power and Person stand behind them? 


Dogmatic View 

Alongside the biblical view which 
includes so much simplicity and so 
much mystery, there is also the dog- 
matic view. This concerns itself not 
so much with the historical person 
Mary as with the mystery of her per- 
son itself. In the first place stands 
the mystery of the motherhood of 
God. Whoever has meditated this 
mystery will understand how from 
it the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception grew in the light of the 
theology of the Redemption and how 
against the background of eschatol- 
ogy the doctrine of the Assumption 
arose. At first mixed with legend, 
then continuously clarified in the- 
ology and devotion, they were re- 
cently defined as articles of faith. If 
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the title Queen of the World has now 
come to the fore, we must seek to 
understand it through the dogmatic 
concept of Mary, as well as through 
Scripture. We shall find it a con- 
clusion based on truths already ac- 
quired in Mariology, especially the 
coredemption and mediation of all 
grace. This dogmatic concept of 
Mary is distinct from the biblical but 
dependent on it, just as in nature 
thought and experience go together. 

Between these two concepts stands 
another which forms with them our 
complete, Catholic concept of Mary. 
It is the concept of Mary proper to 
personal piety. This is not only the 
source of all too human legends, but 
also the stimulus for the development 
of Marian dogma. It leads to many 
pious extravagances, which nonethe- 
less offer aid in clarifying the content 
of the faith. Perhaps without this 
force the teaching on the Immaculate 
Conception and the Assumption would 
never have been explicitly formu- 
lated. Dogmatic analysis of these 
truths purities these exaggerations, 
and a lofty plane of faith and mystery 
is reached. Piety, dogma, and revela- 
tion work together to unfold the 
whole, living concept of Mary. All 
this is a necessary introduction to 
the understanding of the new feast, 
which concerns not merely an event 
or a truth but a title of honor behind 
which lie truths of faith. 


Title in History 


If we look at the place of the title 
in the life of the Church, it seems 
certain that it first appeared among 
the Syrians. It was not used spon- 
taneously by the Greeks and Romans, 
nor was it popular among them, but 
was much used in the Middle Ages. 
Yet this could hardly have come from 
the East; more likely it is due to 
Germanic influence. At any rate, it 
represents a new form and depth of 
piety. The usage continued into mod- 
ern times and has been sanctioned in 
many papal documents. Because Cath- 
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olic piety goes hand in hand with 
the truths of faith, we must ask the 
question: What does the title mean 
and what justifies its use?” 

In developing the meaning of the 
title of queen, two truths must be 
kept before us, both for the sake of 
our separated brethren and for the 
health of our own spiritual life: (1) 
In spite of her unique position, Mary 
remains human; in spite of her ele- 
vation above all creatures through 
grace, she remains of herself a pow- 
erless creature whose all-powerful 
intercession is a gift. If Mary the 
Queen is simply set beside Christ 
the King, then the proper distinction 
between the two is not apparent, at 
least to non-Catholics; and we must 
defend our belief. (2) This is espe- 
cially important because men are ac- 
customed to univocal terms, and the 
analogical speech of theology must be 
carefully explained if it is not to be 
an obstacle and even a danger to 
genuine piety. 


Kingship of Christ 

To find the meaning of Mary’s 
queenship, we will do well to start 
from the kingship of Christ; for it 
is intimately connected as a source 
with Mary’s title. Dogmatically the 
kingship of Christ is derived from 
the hypostatic union and expresses 
the fact that His divine Person is 
His natural title to universal domin- 
ion and that through His Redemp- 
tion and Resurrection the God-Man 
gained a new acquired title to this 
sovereignty. 

The biblical title of king occupies 
other ground. It is not primarily con- 
cerned with the divinity of Christ. 
God is “the Lord” in the New Testa- 
ment. King is a Messianic title, and 
all the contemporary problems con- 
cerning the Messias were bound up 
with the royal title. Christ Himself 


aypemeennn 
*Editor’s note: This paragraph represents 
four pages of the original in which Dr. 
Auer has a wealth of citations showing 
the use of the title of queen. 
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expresses the belief of His times: 
He is the judge who is to come in 
power and majesty. (Matt. 25:34). 
His only use of the title of king was 
to Pilate while correcting the false, 
political view of the Messias-King. 

The following, then, are the char- 
acteristics of Christ the King as found 
in Scripture. Primarily, the title is 
due to His office and not to His na- 
ture as Son of God. Christ Himself 
emphasizes the importance of the 
Son of Man—in contrast to the Son 
of God—#in the Redemption by 
saying that He came to do not His 
will but the will of the Father (John 
4:34, 5:30, 6:38, Heb. 10:9). This 
completely dependent Son of Man 
is the head of the kingdom of God 
in this world. He gives the disciples 
a new measure of greatness in the 
kingdom. “Whoever wishes to be- 
come great among you shall be your 
servant” (Matt. 20:26-28). He who 
would enter the kingdom of God 
must become as a child, living in per- 
fect dependence on the Father (Mark 
10:14). This dependence on the Fa- 
ther demands in the end that Christ 
give His life for many (John 17:19). 
Here lies the ultimate greatness of 
the Messias, the priestly office joined 
to the pastoral and teaching office 
and all directed to one end: the 
knowledge of the Father and of Him 
whom the Father has sent (John 
17 :2-3). This “sending” and the 
willing acceptance of all its implica- 
tions is the essence of the Messias- 
ship. For men it means a kingdom of 
mercy and grace. All its marks in 
this world are signs of grace; judg- 
ment is only upon him who seeks 
not grace but self-sufficiency. 

From this concept of Christ the 
King based on the history of salva- 
tion, we shall seek the grounds for 
and the meaning of the queenly title 
of Mary. These two questions, con- 
cerning the grounds in revelation 
and the meaning of the title, may not 
be separated. Scripture, dogma, and 
piety must work together; otherwise 


purely human conceptions will usurp 
theology. 


Source of Queenship 


We begin with the concept of the 
kingdom of God. Mary is queen only 
in relation to the King, the Messias. 
Her maternal authority over her 
royal Son and her care for all Chris- 
tians give ground and meaning to her 
own royal title, but in too human a 
manner if taken in themselves. Who 
can say that the Messianic kingdom 
must have a queen as well as king? 
And the mother of the king is not a 
queen with the powers that belong 
to the king by right. These problems 
have led to many attempts to deepen 
the basis and meaning of the queenly 
title. We shall attempt to develop the 
topic so as to construct our dogmatic 
thought on a true understanding of 
revelation. 

The Messias-King is, according to 
the very revelation of Jesus, the Ser- 
vant of God, completely dedicated to 
His saving office. If we find that 
Mary had a special office in the 
kingdom and that she fulfilled it in 
a unique manner in accord with the 
nature of the kingdom, then we can 
speak of a queen. 

If the “Servant of God” idea is 
the origin of the Messias’ royal title, 
then the ancilla domini must be the 
basis for Mary’s queenship. Is 
Mary’s “Behold the handmaid of the 
Lord,” merely personal? With it 
Mary became the mother of the Mes- 
sias, and her Child is the Savior of 
the world. Can it not also be that 
Mary spoke in the name of all men, 
that she fulfilled her office of mother 
and handmaid even under the Cross 
in the name of all? 

Mary is not the natural head of the 
race as Eve was. Nor is she. physi- 
cally the supernatural head as Christ 
is. Mary’s pre-eminence is based en- 
tirely on her historical position in 
the Redemption, but it is nonethe- 
less real as the following considera- 
tions show. 
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God alone is Lord of salvation, and 
He alone decides who will have a 
place in its enactment. God chose a 
human mother for the Messias 
through whom He wished to save 
the world. From all mankind He se- 
lected Mary. She had, for the sake 
of all men, a divine commission about 
which there is no question. The angel 
simply announced what would hap- 
pen. Thus there stands a divine de- 
termination by the side of free will 
at the very beginning of the story 
of salvation. 

Mary answered the call of God and 
so accepted not a child for herself 
but, as the angel’s words made clear, 
the Messias of her people and the 
Redeemer of all men. 

‘Mary’s answer was not merely 
personal; it was guided by the spirit 
of her race. Through the grace of 
God she had an especially deep 
understanding of the divinely in- 
spired Messianic ideal of her people 
which was no more than a concrete 
expression of the hope for the salva- 
tion of all men. We can, therefore, 
speak of an indirect call of mankind 
in Mary. 

Mary’s conceiving was the work 
of the Trinity in a special way. In 
fact, the total meaning of the ancilla 
domini surpasses the personal and 
looks to the kingdom of God and of 
the Messias. If Christ’s kingship is 
to be understood as derived from His 
Messianic office, we must admit a 
royal commission for a woman, one 
that makes her queen in the Messi- 
anic kingdom. 


Coredemptress 


This becomes clearer still if we 
consider the relation of the mother 
to her Son’s redemptive work, the 
whole complex summed up in the 
non-biblical title of the coredemptrix. 

The Messias is Redeemer, not by 
His own will alone, but because the 
Father sent Him to redeem man by 
the Cross. If Mary is to share in her 
Son’s offering, this cannot depend 
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merely on the mother-child relation- 
ship. She must have had her place 
under the Cross because it was God’s 
will, as is indicated in the prophecy 
of Simeon (Luke 2:35). He wished 
her to share in her Son’s sufferings. 
He might have spared her—there is 
no reason why Mary had to live to 
see her Son’s death. If God willed 
that Mary share her Son’s suffering, 
are we not to conclude that she, the 
handmaid, accepted and fulfilled this 
will? She is, then, the unique com- 
panion of the Redeemer in His re- 
demptive task. 


Mary, the mother of the Messias, 
joins in the redemptive sufferings of 
her Son, not for her own sake (she 
is immaculate), but for the sake of 
all others. Indeed, her whole life must 
be considered in this light if one is 
to avoid a merely human view that 
stands in opposition to the place of 
the mother of the Messias in the un- 
folding of salvation. 


Mary’s suffering under the Cross 
was more than sympathy. Her Son 
owed His body to her. She stood 
under the Cross as one who alone is 
related by blood to the Reedemer 
who redeemed us by His blood. 


Another mystical idea must be 
considered. Mary as the one already 
redeemed can take part in the unique 
sacrifice of the Cross as a member 
of Christ’s Mystical Body just as 
other Christians do in the continua- 
tion of this Sacrifice in the Mass. 


All the relationships which the 
mother of Jesus had with her Son’s 
redemptive sacrifice are ultimately 
developed from what theology teaches 
about the motherhood of God, about 
the absolutely unique relation of this 
human being to the Trinity. 

Drawing all the foregoing consid- 
erations together, we get a new un- 
derstanding of the true queenship of 
Mary in the kingdom of the Messias. 
She is queen through God’s choice 
and her own perfect fulfillment of 
God’s plan. 
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The final and deepest synthesis 
concerning the queenship is achieved 
if we find verified in Mary some- 
thing corresponding to that which 
sums up the whole nature of the 
Messias-King, His mediatorship. If 
the title Comediatress of all grace 
can be retained in the light of Scrip- 
ture, then Mary can in the truest 
sense be considered queen of the 
world. 


Comediatress 


Mary, we learn from theological 
testimony, is certainly comediatress. 
But in what sense and by what title? 
There is more here than intercession, 
but neither Scripture nor theology 
support the theory that Mary who 
conceived and Christ who sends 
grace are the twin poles of the cov- 
enant of God. Nor can we say that 
the nature of things demands that 
Mary be mediatress, though in fact 
she is. The best theological interpre- 
tation of the title may be put thus: 


Comediatress of All Grace signifies 


the continuing power and activity of 
the earthly coredemptress after her 
bodily assumption into a glory trans- 
cending space and time. Just as 
Mary, who had already been re- 
deemed, had an entirely special part 
in the sacrifice of the Cross, so, as 
one who has already reached glory, 
she has a special place in the distri- 
bution of the graces of the Redemp- 
tion. As Christ the Priest stands be- 
fore God as intercessor, so Mary the 
coredemptress stands before the 
throne of God at the side of her Son, 
and as comediatress shares the grace 
of God with us—true Queen of All 
Saints and Queen of the World 
through God’s choice and her own 
cooperation in peopling heaven! 

The picture of Mary the Queen is 
complete. As coredemptress on earth 
and comediatress in eternity, the 
handmaid of the Lord has become the 
servant of all; and Christ’s words 
are fulfilled: “Whoever wishes to be- 
come great among you shall be your 
servant.” 


TV and Morality 


Ubaldo Pellegrino, “Spettacoli e 
35(June, 1954), pp. 300-308. 


It is Father Pellegrino’s contention that 
Catholics in Italy have been taking too 
negative an attitude toward TV. However 
morally questionable some earlier programs 
may have been, the reader is reminded that 
not all are on that level. Certain shows deal- 
ing with art, sports, and religion are cited 
as examples of the educational possibilities 
of this new medium. 

In order that TV achieve its proper pur- 
pose, it should be controlled by precise 
moral principles. The author suggests that 
TV be considered under a threefold aspect : 
absolutely, as containing in itself certain 
elements admitting of moral evaluation; in 
its psychological effects upon an audience; 
and in its effects upon society as a whole. 


Absolute Norm 
Entertainment, like any other human act, 
is subject to the objective norm of morality 
revealed by God and entrusted to His 
Church. This divine-positive norm, which 
includes the natural law, is nothing else but 
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man’s perfection, both natural and super- 
natural, unto God’s glory. A competent 
appraisal of the morality of entertainment 
requires familiarity with sound moral prin- 
ciples; it cannot be achieved by a producer 
versed only in scientific or artistic tech- 
niques. 


Recourse to the “average or popular” 
conscience would likewise be a serious mis- 
take, since that standard merely obfuscates 
all true moral values. Only a norm that is 
absolute and universal, not relative and 
fluctuating, can be the basis for objectively 
valid moral judgments. Divorce, for exam- 
ple, is condemned by the average conscience 
in Italy, but according to the same norm is 
accepted in other countries. According to 
Christian principles of morality, an obscene 
show must be condemned, not because of the 
brevity of dress worn by the performers, 
but because, for example, womanhood is 
made to appeal to gross sensuality. And such 
a judgment would have to be made even if, 





by supposition, no one were to witness the 
performance. 


Relativism 


Moral evaluation of entertainment can, 
however, admit of relativism in a certain 
sense. This relativism is not a contradiction 
of the absolute norm of objective morality. 
Rather it is a recognition of the fact that 
one and the same presentation is open to 
various interpretations according as variable 
factors differ. 

One such variable is the psychological 
reactions of individual spectators, for whom 
legitimate relativism enunciates this general 
principle: A show is decent in so far as it 
does not mar the human perfection of the 
spectator; and it is, therefore, each one’s 
duty to avoid any program which will be 
an occasion of sin or tend to weaken his 
moral values. 

We must recognize the different psycho- 
logical constitutions of individuals. These 
can vary because of diverse moral training. 
Consequently, it would be a mistake to push 
absolutism to an extreme, so that shows 
which are in themselves indifferent are 
included under absolute prohibitions. 

Occasionally Italian TV programs are 
presentations of the artistic, featuring paint- 
ings and sculptures of the nude. That the 
nude in itself is morally indifferent is con- 
firmed by the fact that the Church’s own 
art collections also include it. But here 
circumstances are a vital factor. For exam- 
ple, presentation of a nude in a program 
devoted to art may be vitiated morally by 
the manner in which it is shown or by the 
evil intent of the viewer. The solution lies 
in training both producer and audience in 
correct moral attitudes. 


The State’s Role 


Father Pellegrino maintains that the 
state, as the guardian of society, is obliged 
to intervene for the common good in the 
matter of entertainment morality. For if 
one accepts the principle that the end of the 
state is to create the conditions necessary 
for the complete development of the human 
personality of its citizens, he must neces- 
sarily admit that it should, both on the 
legislative plane and on the judicial and 
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executive levels, take care that entertain- 
ments are not merely not contrary to that 
end, but positively conducive to it. The law 
certainly cannot create morality; i.e., there 
can be no determination of morality by 
purely civil power. But the law can and 
should provide the conditions under which 
art and accepted usage can be united with- 
out presenting to the public a mess of vul- 
garity and obscenity. 

Nor can it be alleged that this principle 
offends against artistic freedom or that it 
runs counter to accepted doctrines of democ- 
racy. For since man cannot claim absolute 
liberty, neither can art, which is one of the 
noblest expressions of man. The difficulty 
lies in making artistic liberty an absolute 
end in itself and divorcing it from freedom 
of choice, which is a means of attaining 
human perfection through observance of the 
divine law. The state, therefore, as the union 
of members who are tending towards the 
complete development of the human person- 
ality, should recognize this freedom of 
choice always and solely as a means to 
this end. 

That this principle is not contrary to 
democracy is clearly evident from the fact 
that the state derives its authority, not from 
the people absolutely, but through them 
from God. Every state, therefore, has the 
duty to see that the divine law is observed 
by its citizens—either directly by enforcing 
natural law, or indirectly by lending its 
support to the Church which has been 
ig with the deposit of supernatural 
aw. 

The author concludes by suggesting three 
practical ways in which Catholics can help 
in the application of these moral principles 
to TV entertainment: 1) by training Cath- 
olic artists and technicians, who in turn can 
exert much influence on the moral content 
of TV programs; 2) by striving to educate 
those under their care to a moral attitude 
which is both uncompromising in principle 
and well-balanced in the concrete evaluation 
of entertainment; 3) by exerting pressure 
on civil authorities to abolish immorality in 
certain programs and to foster those pro- 
grams which offer positive encouragement 
to moral living. 


MORALITY OF THE PASSIONS 

There is no point in giving passions a bad name, nor, for that matter, 
in giving them a good name. Ultimately, they are good or bad according 
to the use we make of them, the direction we give them, the consent we 
give or refuse them. They are the waves whipped up on the sea of our 
lives by the winds of the world; whatever the force of the wind, the 
depths of our lives, the inviolable regions of our mind and will, can be 
disturbed only by our deliberate bowing to these feelings, giving them the 
dictation of our actions, collapsing in panic before their power. In them- 
selves they are amoral, neither good nor bad whatever their intensity, 
whatever the feelings they evoke, whatever the duration of their loud 


demands. 


Walter Farrell, O.P., “Man’s Emotional 


Life,” Cross and Crown, 6(1954), p. 182. 





Clothes, Culture and Modesty 


John L. Thomas, S.J. 


An ever timely subject and one of constant interest and con- 
cern to moral theologians is the matter of modesty with regard to 
dress. In Social Order, 4(1954:9), pp. 386-04, the author points out 
the problems with which minority groups are faced in this matter 
and then lists some guiding principles. He concludes by indicating 
the dangers of endeavoring to meet the problem by posting prin- 
ciples which are purely aprioristic. (Reprints of Fr. Thomas’ orig- 
inal article are available from Institute of Social Order, 3908 West- 


minster Pl., St. Louis 8, Mo.). 


Anatole France once remarked 
that if he were to return after a cén- 
tury, just one book would tell him 
what of importance had transpired 
—a volume dealing with women’s 
fashions in clothing. There is much 
truth in the observation. Beneath the 
external manifestations of fashion in 
dress lies a whole philosophy of man 
and society, for customs and practices 
tend to express values esteemed and 
held worthy of preservation. 


An analysis of American fashions 
in dress would be intriguing. In our 
complex society, conflicting  be- 
havioral patterns may exist side by 
side; hence misunderstanding con- 
cerning fashions may easily arise. It 
will be worthwhile, therefore, to study 
this problem of clothing in detail. 
Contemporary fashion in dress offers 
an interesting example of two im- 
portant social processes. It demon- 
strates how values are translated into 
practice and throws light on how 
minority-group values are affected by 
conflict at the practical level. This 
latter point is extremely important 
since Catholics constitute a minority 
group in American society and have 
to meet on the practical level con- 
flicts stemming from divergent value 
systems. 


Role of Clothes 


Clothing serves three main pur- 
poses : protection, modesty, and deco- 
ration. The history of dress in the 
Western world reveals that these 
purposes have been variously defined. 
Before the latter part of the 
eighteenth century men vied with 
women in the elegance and elaborate- 
ness of their dress. Since that period, 
men’s clothing has become austere 
and unchanging. When we speak of 
fashion today, therefore, we tend to 
think of fashion in women’s dress; 
and variations in fashion will be as- 
sociated with changing attitudes to- 
ward the three main purposes of 
women’s clothing. 

First, clothing serves as protection. 
Variations in fashion related to this 
purpose reflect two factors: changes 
in environmental conditions and in 
attitudes concerning health and hy- 
giene. Since clothing protects against 
heat and cold, seasonal and regional 
variations in climate will tend to be 
reflected in the type of clothing worn. 
More important, changes in environ- 
mental conditions such as paved 
streets, mechanized travel, and well- 
heated buildings obviously affect fash- 
ions, e. g., the texture, amount, and 
form of modern dress. Further, at- 





titudes toward bodily health and hy- 
giene have their influence. Increasing 
attention to the development of the 
body through exercise and outdoor 
activity leads to the introduction of 
appropriate clothing and tends to ex- 
tend its influence to other forms of 
dress. Finally, contemporary faith in 
the hygienic effects of sunshine has 
led to a degree of exposure previously 
unknown in Western culture. This 
custom also has influenced fashions 
by lessening traditional inhibitions 
concerning exposure. 


Functions of Modesty 


A second purpose of clothing is 
modesty. In the Western cultural 
tradition this fulfills two functions. 
First, it is held that the generative 
parts of the body should be clothed 
because they most clearly symbolize 
the rebellion of the flesh against the 
spirit. Secondly, it is commonly recog- 
nized that the exposure and view of 
certain portions of the nude adult body 
stimulate a strong emotional reaction 
in the opposite sex. Women normally 
react with disgust or indifference, 
whereas men normally experience 
libidinous excitation. Further, the 
sight of some portions of the female 
body are considered more stimulating 
than others; and, because of custom, 
unexpected exposure of normally 
concealed portions may also prove 
highly stimulating. 

These psychological facts have im- 
portant consequences for modesty in 
dress. Since exposure of the nude is 
stimulating, and it is one of the func- 
tions of dress to regulate this ex- 
posure, variations in fashion as- 
sociated with modesty reflect chang- 
ing attitudes toward exposure. 

A third purpose of clothing is deco- 
ration. Answering more than a mere 
need for display, clothes are in a real 
sense an extension of the person. Con- 
sidered thus, they externally manifest 
inner values. This symbolic character 
is most evident when dress denotes 
status, as in a uniform, or virtue, 
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as in the wearing of white for First 
Communion, or sentiments, as in 
wearing of black for mourning. 
Further, dress symbolizes types of 
social action. There is the severe 


business suit, the elaborate formal, 
and the plain house dress. Finally, 
clothing is an index of personality. 
It indicates good taste or bad, care 
or slovenliness, self-confidence or in- 
security, self-respect or brazenness. 


Variety in Decoration 


Variable factors in fashion as- 
sociated with clothes’ decorative pur- 
pose are as follows: (1) variations 
to reflect regional and national dif- 
ferences; (2) variations to signify 
differences in rank, social class, and 
occupation; (3) variations in the 
amount of conspicuous display 
countenanced in dress; (4) variations 
according to the period of life most 
admired in the culture. (In our so- 
ciety, which places a high premium 
on youth, fashion tends to display 
the youthful figure and exploit the 
youthful “look” in dress.); (5) 
Variation reflects shifts in emphasis 
between display of clothes and dis- 
play of natural bodily form. 

Evidently what is considered deco- 
rative or attractive in dress bears a 
definite, though frequently subtle, 
relationship to current views on 
modesty. This relationship is the 
source of much misunderstanding be- 
tween the sexes. Since women 
normally experience no libidinous ex- 
citation from sight, they tend to re- 
gard the subtle interplay of natural 
bodily form and dress as permissible 
means of appearing attractive. Men, 
on the other hand, normally stimu- 
lated by exposure or accentuation of 
certain portions of the female figure, 
tend to see in this interplay an at- 
tempt at excitation. Since women use 
this form of display primarily to ap- 
pear attractive to men, they cannot 
logically pretend to ignore the male’s 
interpretation of such actions. 
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Conflicts in Culture 


This brief discussion of variable 
factors in fashion gives a necessary 
background for understanding a 
minority’s problems related to dress 
in a complex culture. Some aspects of 
fashion imply moral evaluations. 
They reflect judgments concerning 
the right to conspicuous display, the 
meaning of the body, and the purpose 
of sex. In a complex society, there- 
fore, it should occasion no surprise 
if conflicts arise concerning fashions 
in dress. People tend to act as they 
think. Different value systems tend to 
result in different behavioral pat- 
terns. 

An anlaysis of contemporary fash- 
ions would indicate that they reflect 
a type of easy-going naturalism with 
accent on youth, comfort, and bodily 
health, emphasis on physical beauty, 
a practical denial of moral signifi- 
cance to sex, and consequently, readi- 
ness to exploit the erotic in advertis- 
ing, entertainment, and dress. Im- 
plicity, this naturalism denies man’s 
supernatural destiny, or at least its 
pertinence in temporal affairs. It re- 
fuses to face the consequences of the 
Fall and naively trusts in the natural 
goodness of human nature and its un- 
disciplined drives. 

Since customs, practices, and in- 
stitutions are undergoing constant 
change, the existence of a Catholic 
minority in such a cultural setting is 
complicated. Catholics must reject 
what is objectionable in terms of their 
value system and must integrate what 
is acceptable. In either case they 
must have constant recourse to basic 
principles lest they reject what is 
acceptable and try to integrate what 
must be rejected. Further, basic 
principles must be kept clearly in 
mind lest they reject the right thing 
for the wrong reasons or over-em- 
phasize one aspect of a virtue at the 
expense of others. 

The basic tenets of the moral law 
are rather easily grasped. But the 
task of working out specific applica- 


tions to clothing is extremely difficult 
because of the numerous variable 
factors which must be considered. 
Further, when dealing with man, the 
rational creature, not only the objec- 
tive act in itself must be considered 
but also its meaning in a definite 
context. Man’s sensible perceptions 
bear the imprint of his rationality 
and are given meaning by the re- 
cipient. Consequently, we cannot 


a priori conclude that a given act, 
for example, of exposure, will pro- 
duce a given effect. 


Christian View 


Finally, in working out practical 
norms concerning dress, Catholics 
must keep two preliminary considera- 
tions in mind. First, Christianity 
teaches profound respect for the ele- 
vated dignity of the human body, 
which, though corruptible, is destined 
for immortality. Secondly, inner 
unity and order in man is not a 
static, given reality; it is a dynamic 
state to be achieved and maintained. 
Man exists in a state of tension 
through a necessity inherent in his 
very structure of body and soul. Con- 
sequently he offers the possibility of 
conflict and opposition. 

This opposition is so real that ac- 
cording to Catholic teaching, a gift 
of special assistance is needed to com- 
pose the conflict. As St. Thomas 
points out, the sensitive appetite in 
the pleasures of taste and touch “can 
most easily bring unrest to the spirit, 
because they belong to the essence 
of man.” Because they are necessary 
for the development and survival of 
individual and species, he cannot 
forego their use; yet, because they 
represent most powerful drives in 
his nature, their use must be sub- 
jected to reason lest they destroy his 
inner order and disrupt the peace 
of the community. 

We can now turn to the basic 
principles applicable in working out 
practical norms governing moral 
rectitude in dress. Following St. 
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Thomas, we find that modesty is one 
of the virtues annexed to temperance. 
Specifically, it moderates “the ex- 
ternal manner, in style of dress, 
comportment, conversation, so as to 
order all things by reasonable de- 
corum, having regard to place, time 
and person.” 

This approach to the problem of 
moral rectitude in dress fits the act 
of wearing clothes into the broad 
context of rational human conduct. 
Man as a rational creature should 
show reasonable decorum in dress, 
having due regard to place, time, and 
person. Since the term, reasonable 
decorum, takes on special significance 
for women’s dress owing to the dif- 
ferent psychology of the sexes, we 
must study this application of 
modesty in greater detail. Because 
men may be sexually stimulated by 
certain types of exposure, reasonable 
decorum in dress requires that 
women take this into consideration 
and avoid fashions which are likely 
to excite in normal males venereal 
pleasure contrary to right order. 


Although this specific application 
of modesty in dress is related to the 
virtue of chastity, one must not con- 
fuse the two virtues. Chastity has 
absolute norms based on human 
nature itself and valid for all times. 
The acts which chastity prohibits are 
clear and unchangeable. The function 
of modesty in dress, however, as it 
relates to chastity, is to protect or 
stand guard over an avenue which ex- 
perience teaches may lead to un- 
chaste acts. Consequently, the fash- 
ions which it prohibits cannot be de- 
duced from any universal, a priori 
norm. Experience shows that the 
power of clothing to _ stimulate 
venereal pleasure differs with per- 
sons, times, and places. Custom plays 
an interesting role here, since as the 
moralists say: “What is customary 
does not affect us.” 


Women’s Problems 
This aspect of morality in women’s 


dress has peculiar significance today 
because of the different roles of men 
and women in our society. In rela- 
tionships between the sexes, men are 
expected to take the initiative; the 
role of women is to attract. Conse- 
quently, to be dressed attractively, 
which often means little more than 
to be dressed a la mode, is of supreme 
importance for women. Hence they, 
with their different psychological 
makeup and dissimilar role, may find 
nothing reprehensible in fashions 
which aim at making them “attrac- 
tive” through the subtle interplay of 
natural bodily form and artfully de- 
signed clothing. 

We must conclude that, granting: 
(1) women’s need to appear attrac- 
tive, (2) the rapid change in women’s 
status in society, (3) the introduction 
of new concepts of health, and (4) the 
fact that “what is customary does not 
affect us,” the precise point at which 
a given fashion begins or ceases to be 
an occasion of sin is difficult to deter- 
mine. This indicates that no exact 
measuring of lengths, depths, weights, 
or quality of sheerness or clingingness 
is of much help in determining the 
sinfully stimulating quality of wom- 
en’s dress. In general, moral theolo- 
gians lay down the following norms: 
(1) One who deliberately seeks to 
arouse sinful passion in another 
through manner of dress is doing evil ; 
(2) In our culture, unnecessarily to 
expose or to dress so as to call undue 
attention to the portions of the body 
adjacent to the reproductive organs 
and/or the breasts is wrong; (3) Any 
marked exposure of portions of the 
body usually covered in a given soci- 
ety, since such exposure is likely to 
be an occasion of sin to others, is 
morally reprehensible. 

Does this mean that Catholic wom- 
en will be innocent of sinful exposure 
in dress if they follow the prevalent 
fashion and carefully avoid extremes? 
The answer is yes, since such a woman 
has reasonable assurance that her 
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dress will not be an occasion of sin 
to the average male. 

Bear in mind that the significance 
of dress for preserving chastity is 
found primarily not in the type of 
dress itself but rather in the relation- 
ship of dress to the type of association 
between the sexes tolerated in our 
society. It is missing the point to stress 
the erotic character of modern fash- 
ions in the belief that the simple view 
of a figure so clad will by its nature 
arouse passion. Experience shows that 
once a custom is established, this is 
simply not true. The real danger to 
chastity arises from the fact that our 
culture tolerates prolonged, unchap- 
eroned relationships between the 
sexes, particularly adolescents ; and it 
is under these conditions that the type 
of female dress takes on real signifi- 
cance for the preservation of chastity. 


Complex Problem 


Now that we have seen the general 
principles governing moral rectitude 
in dress, there still remains to show 
how minority values are affected by 
conflict at the behavioral level. As 
indicated, a minority’s rejection of an 
objectionable practice may be vitiated 
either by rejecting the right thing for 
the wrong reason or by overemphasiz- 
ing one aspect of a virtue at the ex- 
pense of others. 

Let us investigate further this 
second process. Certainly a positive 
program for modesty in dress is 
needed to counteract the naturalism of 
modern fashions. It must be an in- 
tegral program. In rejecting objec- 
tionable practices it cannot stress only 
one aspect of moral rectitude in dress ; 
namely, that which relates modesty 
in dress to the virtue of chastity. 
Neither can it lay down as binding 
under pain of sin hard and fast rules 
or prohibitions on specific items of 
clothing such as strapless formals, 
under the plea that such rules are 
demanded by chastity. Certainly they 
represent judicious norms for observ- 
ing that “reasonable decorum” in 
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dress demanded by modesty. But from 
the point of view of chastity, consid- 
eration of what has been said con- 
cerning variations in fashion and the 
force of custom clearly shows that 
such types of clothing cannot be shown 
to be necessarily an occasion of sin 
to normal individuals in our society. 

As we have also pointed out, the 
beautiful and the stylish are highly 
relative factors. The Victorian lady 
with her desperately constricted waist, 
monstrous bustle, and heavy, dragging 
skirt was considered beautiful and 
stylish. Beauty and style in dress are 
not absolutes to be deduced a priori 
from the nature of clothing or the 
form of the female figure. 

Since,*as we have seen, the basic 
threat to chastity today arises from 
the unprecedented freedom in relation- 
ships between the sexes tolerated in 
our culture, to put emphasis on spe- 
cific items of clothing and the erotic 
aspects of dress is not the integral 
approach to the problem of maintain- 
ing chastity under modern conditions. 
It is overemphasis on one point at 
the expense of the whole. 

Then too there is the danger of 
creating over-sensitiveness and con- 
fused consciences with regard to 
chastity. There can be serious conse- 
quences in labeling as sins associated 
with chastity actions which in them- 
selves are merely “crude,” “bad taste,” 
or objectionable for other reasons. 
Adolescents who discover they have 
been misled in this matter can readily 
conclude they have been misled on 
other moral points. 

In conclusion, our study has re- 
vealed the problems a minority en- 
counters when reacting to objection- 
able practices in the dominant culture. 
It has also revealed that only if basic 
principles are constantly reapplied to 
new situations will a minority’s value 
system be maintained intact. But the 
new application of old principles must 
be balanced and integral lest, in re- 
acting to obvious evil, we forfeit some 
of our Christian heritage. 





Current Projects of Breviary Heform 


Alastair Guinan 


A previous article on Breviary reform in TuHEroLtocy DiGEstT 
1(1953:3) gave the ideas and principles which must guide any 
attempt to revise the Office. The present article deals with concrete 
programs and suggestions proposed by leading authors on the 
subject. After summarizing some of the principal plans for Breviary 
reform, Alastair Guinan presents the criticisms of Dom Guy 
Mesnard, O.S.B., and adds his own observations and suggestions. 
The original article appeared. in The Downside Review, 72(1054), 


pp. 66-91. 


The Roman Breviary, as’ it pres- 
ently exists, is substantially the book 
issued in 1568 by Pius V. Certain 
feasts had been added from time to 
time, and minor revisions and cor- 
rections had been made under various 
pontiffs before the far-reaching 
changes of Pius X. In 1911 when he 
imposed the new arrangement of the 
psalter, it was indicated that other 
important changes were contemplated. 


Despite the fact that the matter has ° 


since seemed, as far as official circles 
are concerned, almost forgotten, 
scholars have kept up a consistent in- 
terest in detailed plans for the reform 
of the Breviary. The 1945 permission 
to use the new version of the psalter, 
and the restored Paschal vigil in 1951 
gave a new impetus to Breviary proj- 
ects of this kind. 

Some interesting articles have ap- 
peared in English, but the greater 
amount of periodical literature on 
this subject has been published on 
the continent. In France, Dom Guy 
Mesnard, O.S.B., recently published 
an interesting study’ which embodies 
rather detailed descriptions of some 
of the current projects of reform. 
It may be of interest to summarize 
the descriptions as a prelude to some 
general observations for which the 
present writer alone is responsible. 
These observations are suggested by 


the projects themselves, as well as by 
the distinguished Benedictine’s stric- 
tures upon them. 


Proposed Plans 


The proposal of Cardinal Nasalli- 
Rocca, Archbishop of Bologna, is one 
of the most important and thorough- 
going among those currently offered. 
Its basic principles are five. The 
Breviary of the Roman Church is to 
become the Breviary of the univer- 
sal Church; the historical portions 
are to be revised ; for various reasons, 
brevity is to be considered most de- 
sirable; parts which are choral in 
character should be adapted to pri- 
vate recitation; and liturgical feasts 
should be celebrations of events only, 
never of ideas, despite the excellence 
of the latter in themselves. 

The following details would imple- 
ment this basic plan. The only dou- 
bles in the Kalendar would be those 
of concern to the universal Church; 
simples would be abolished entirely 
except for days within octaves. Oc- 
taves would be reduced, and the trans- 
ference of feasts restricted, as would 
the use of suffrages and the Atha- 


*Dom Guy Mesnard, ‘Les derniers projets 
de reforme du Breviaire Romain,’ ‘Revue 
Gregorienne,’ organe de l’Ecole de Soles- 
mes et de I’Institut Gregorien de Paris; 
28 (janv.-fev. 1949), pp. 13-21. 
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nasian Creed. New commons would 
be created for many confessor-bish- 
ops, non-bishops, and virgins; and 
the present common of popes and 
doctors would be revised. The Cardi- 
nal would suppress responsories at 
Matins, ferial prayers, and the Our 
Father and Hail Mary at the begin- 
ning of most hours. A new lectionary 
of seasonal readings would be estab- 
lished for Matins: Isaias for Advent; 
St. Paul at Christmas; Jeremias in 
Lent; the concluding books of the 
New Testament during Paschal time, 
and a selection of Old Testament 
writings not previously read for the 
time after Pentecost. Finally, Satur- 
day’s Matins and Lauds would be 
shortened because of the press of pas- 
toral work usually felt on that day. 

While not wholly original, the plan 
of Dom Bernard Capelle, Abbot of 
Mont-Cesar in Belgium, offers a se- 
ries of amendments to the foregoing 
scheme. It is based on Dom Capelle’s 
governing idea that “the spiritual 
strength of reform will be well found- 
ed in fidelity to tradition.”” The Ab- 
bot suggests two means for shorten- 
ing Matins: first, that no office low- 
er than a double major (except Sun- 
days) would have three nocturns; 
secondly, the psalter would be re- 
vised so that the recitation of its one 
hundred and fifty psalms would take 
longer than the traditional week. Dom 
Capelle is opposed to the wholesale 
revision of the legends of the second 
nocturns or trying to accommodate 
them to “the severe critics.” 


Conservative Revision 


The conservative plan of revision 
proposed by the late Canon Pius 
Parsch of Austria would retain the 
accepted scheme of the Breviary, its 
varying hours, and the present psal- 
ter. But he would simplify the Kalen- 
dar of feasts, both in regard to num- 
ber and to solemnity. All ordinary 
feasts would be simples; only the 
more solemn days would be doubles. 
Easter and Pentecost alone would 
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have octaves. Preces, commemora- 
tions, and suffrages would all be dis- 
carded. The Sunday office would be 
preferred to any other, and the lec- 
tionary would be completely revised. 


The scheme of Dom Casimir Zsil- 
inszky, Pannonhalma, Hungary, is 
considerably less traditional in nature 
than the preceding ones. Its author 
is chiefly concerned with the Mass, 
but from his writings the following 
ideas on Breviary reform have been 
gleaned. The greater part of the 
feasts of the sanctoral cycle would 
be reduced to a succession of com- 
memorations. These would be either 
major (at First Vespers, Lauds, 
Mass, Second Vespers) or minor (at 
Lauds, Mass, Second Vespers only). 
Dom Mesnard remarks that the au- 
thor’s idea of a commemoration at 
Mass would include Collects, Epistle, 
and Gospel. Suffrages would be dis- 
carded. Simple offices would begin 
at Matins (instead of at the Chapter 
of Vespers), ending at Compline. 
Octaves would be reduced in num- 
ber, but that of Easter would be 
made to last eight weeks. Easter 
would be so fixed that it would al- 
ways fall between the 10th and 16th 
of April. 


Practical Office 


M. l’Abbé Renaud of Paris frank- 
ly claims that his interest in the mat- 
ter is purely practical. And a practi- 
cal office for him is one that is short 
enough to capture attention and de- 
votion, while substantial enough to 
offer true nourishment for the soul. 
The office is to be always of the sea- 
son save on very great feasts. The 
saints would be celebrated by adding 
the Collect of their feast to Lauds 
and Vespers, and by an historical 
lesson at Matins. Chapters and re- 
sponsories (except perhaps at Ma- 
tins) would be discarded. The Atha- 
nasian Creed would replace the psalms 
at Sunday’s Prime, but on solemn 
feasts Psalm 117 would be said. 





Prime and Terce would be of obli- 
gation before Mass; Sext and None 
before the noon meal; Compline be- 
fore retiring. Matins would be said 
late in the afternoon and would be- 
come a spiritual reading preparatory 
to the Mass of the next day, while 
Lauds would become a thanksgiving 
after Mass. Matins would consist of 
Psalm 94 and the invitatory, hymn, 
three psalms, one lesson from Scrip- 
ture, one historical lesson, the gospel 
of the following day’s Mass, and, on 
great feasts, the Te Deum. The 
psalms would be grouped according 
to seasons. Thus it would take the 
whole year to read all of the psalter. 

All the plans are in substantial 
accord on the following points: the 
reduction of the sanctoral cycle in 
favor of the seasonal; revision of the 
historical lessons; a new arrange- 
ment of the lectionary ; the maeee- 
tion of choral parts, making ‘them 
better suited to private recitation; 
and finally, shortening the Office on 
days when the pastoral ministry is 
most urgent. 


Evaluation 


Dom Mesnard does not seem to 
have much enthusiasm for any of the 
plans he reviewed. He remarks that 
a simple and direct way of achieving 
some of the desired ends would be 
to chop off bits of the liturgy, but he 
questions the wisdom of thus “bru- 
tally amputating” the authentic pray- 
er of the Church. He feels, more- 
over, that the reform must not be a 
mere capitulation before the onslaught 
of contemporary criticism, but a work 
undertaken in “the true liturgical 
tradition.” In particular he is opposed 
to changing the present choral parts 
of the Office, eliminating the chap- 
ters, or substituting the Athanasian 
Creed for the psalms of Prime. Nor 
is he very sympathetic towards those 
who wish to shorten the Breviary 
because of pastoral duties. Much time 
in the exercise of the active ministry 
needs, he thinks, more rather than 
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less preparation by prayer. And to 
reduce the time of prayer for all be- 
cause some cannot fulfill it exactly 
seems to be an extreme remedy. 


Author’s Comment 


It may be of value to penetrate 
into this question a bit further and 
seek to discover, for example, what 
a Breviary should be, how strictly it 
should adhere to the principles of 
“authenticity of worship,” and to in- 
quire how much the psychological 
needs of the day should influence any 
revision of the present Breviary. 
These are all large questions. The 
present writer, far from trying to 
give conclusive answers, would like 
to propose certain ideas that may 
help in the solution of the problems 
of Breviary reform. 

Broadly speaking, there are, per- 
haps, not more than two schools of 
thought on the nature of the Bre- 
viary. One emphasizes its laudal 
character; the other, its didactic. 
Some people wish to emphasize the 
Breviary as a book of the praise of 
God. They believe that all didactic 
and moralizing elements are foreign 
to the liturgy. They see the Divine 
Office principally concerned with the 
objective content of the liturgical 
commemoration of the various events 
of the redemption, and not at all oc- 
cupied with man’s reflection or senti- 
ment on the moral content of Chris- 
tian dogma. The Breviary then should 
not be an anthology of instructive 
readings, but a book of prayer, pray- 
er taken from the great ecclesiastical 
writers as much as from Holy Writ. 

Some of those who emphasize the 
didactic character of the Breviary 
consider it nothing more than a sort 
of encyclopedia—Biblical, theologi- 
cal, historical, mystical—where the 
elite of the Church can learn or re- 
view the essentials of their religion. 
In all fairness it must be admitted 
that this concept of the Breviary does 
not exclude the possibility of the 
praise of God. A book can be didac- 
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tic and still be a book of prayer. The 
new version of the psalter, in which 
the meaning is clearer, seems to offer 
a fitting example of this combination. 

It would appear that we may be 
on the verge of a more general rec- 
ognition of the beauty of diversity 
and the realization of the truth that, 
while there must be an agreement 
upon essential dogmatic concepts, 
wide variety is possible in the cere- 
monial expression of this agreement. 
In other words, we may see in the 
recent action of the Holy See an ap- 
proval of a dynamic rather than a 
static conception of the liturgy. Here, 
too, is revealed the need of taking 
into account the needs, temper, and 
characteristics of the human beings 
for whose salvation the liturgy exists 
—The sacraments are for men. 

Not all have accepted the new 
psalter with enthusiasm. Father Reg- 
inald Ginns, O.P., for example, 
thinks that the permission to use the 
new translation is a way of testing 
its value and workableness; and he 


reminds us that only a fair-minded 
trial can determine whether it has 
that “music in its words which ren- 
ders it easy and pleasant to recite.” 


Purists 


Those who like to think of them- 
selves as purists in liturgical mat- 
ters are prone to look back to some 
particular period as the ideal in litur- 
gical worship. But there is no period 
of liturgical authenticity, no liturgi- 
cal ideal to which we can or should 
return. Mediator Dei makes it clear 
that some things in the liturgy are 
of divine institution, while others are 
of ecclesiastical and very human ori- 
gin. And the Church has changed, 
does change, and will continue to 
change these human elements of the 
liturgy in accordance with the psy- 
chological needs of the times. 

The liturgy is the public or official 
worship of the Church. In practical 
language this means that the liturgy 
is whatever the Church says it is. 
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Thus, if the Church were to declare 
that the rosary should be substituted 
for Vespers during the month of 
May, the rosary would become a part 
of the liturgy for the period speci- 
fied. While there are many opinions 
as to what is desirable, there is no 
such thing as an absolute liturgical 
or unliturgical practice. No liturgical 
expression of a past age should be 
considered a binding prescription for 
all ages. 

The principle which guided the 
liturgical revisers of Pius V’s time 
was to remove variety of practices in 
prayer (ad tollendam orandi varie- 
tatem). We know too that this served 
the needs of the great architects of 
the Counter-Reformation. But we 
may legitimately inquire whether 
this principle serves the needs of our 
times. The present use of two author- 
ized versions of the psalter and the 
several recent concessions in regard 
to the vernacular in the liturgy would 
seem to indicate that Church authori- 
ties no longer think so. 

Considering the psychological as- 
pects of Breviary reform, we should 
offer as inclusive an answer as possi- 
ble to the problem of individual con- 
tribution and individual needs. Indi- 
vidualism, which in its proper and 
legitimate sense is a_ characteristic 
eminently appropriate to Christian- 
ity, would not mean every man his 
own Breviary writer. But it would 
mean avoiding dead-level uniformity 
and monotonous sameness while at 
the same time encouraging, increas- 
ing, and even reviving rich diverse 
usage within the broad framework of 
the Roman Breviary. What is to be 
desired in a new recension of our 
Office book is that a broad catho- 
licity of spirit will show itself in mak- 
ing tributary the best spiritual liter- 
ature of the ages. To collect an an- 
thology from so vast a source will 
require in the revisers, in addition to 
profound learning, both sensitivity 
of taste and precision of literary 
judgment. 





The Right of the |. fo Life 


Estanislao Olivares, S.J.. “El Derecho a la Vida antes de Nacer,’ 


Proyeccion, 1(1954:1), pp. 10-14. 


The fundamental rights of the unborn 
child are frequently ignored today by civil 
laws and the consciences of men. The viola- 
tion of this right to life is not regarded as 
criminal; yet the same violation has drawn 
a unanimous protest against materialistic 
racism with its eugenic elimination of the 
handicapped and the unfit. 


Father Olivares states that the funda- 
mental principle to be kept in mind is the 
supreme and unique dominion of God over 
all beings and over the use of life which 
God has given to man. Neverthless, there 
are times when the application of the com- 
mandment “Thou shalt not kill” encounters 
grave objections. 


1. Why should a fetus which is certain to 
die and which may also cause the death of 
the mother be permitted to go on living? 


The fact still remains that killing the 
fetus is a direct attempt against the rights 
of God and the child; hence it is an act 
morally inadmissible. 


2. Cannot the fetus be considered as an 
“unjust aggressor’ ? 


How can a wholly innocent creature be 
an “unjust aggressor,” since its action 
(presence in the womb) does not exceed its 
rights when it merely strives to maintain 
life and develop according to its own bio- 
logical laws? 


3. Cannot the mother be said to have a 
right to live in preference to the fetus under 
certain conditions — widowhood, already 
large family, impending poverty? 


The killing of the infant by the mother 
or by the doctor in her name is a direct 
attack on the rights of another. Only by 
means of an injustice does she succeed in 
defending her life. On the other hand, the 
fetus, to attain its proper effect, harms—not 
beforehand but at the same time—the rights 
of the mother; but it is a necessary evil 
produced simultaneously with the just effect 
of its vital action. 


On the contrary, by feticide the mother 
would primarily violate the rights of the 
child, and only afterwards, by means of its 
death, achieve the defense of her life. This 
constitutes an essential difference. The ac- 
tion of the fetus cannot be considered unjust 
inasmuch as its consequence is unavoidable ; 


but the action of the mother is not justified 
by the subsequent good in which it results. 


4. Might not the fetus yield its presumed 
rights to the mother? 


Such a preference is inadmissible. The 
evil chosen (death of the fetus) would in- 
deed be a lesser evil than all the evils suf- 
fered by the mother were it obtained by an 
indifferent means, even though this would 
include the permission of the death of the 
child. But the positive choice of a moral 
evil is not a lesser evil than the mere per- 
mission of physical evils, for sin surpasses 
all such evil. 


5. Might not God, in a given case, grant 
to men the radical application of His su- 
preme dominion, even to the destruction of 
human life? 


There exists no such concession, for God 
has manifested His will in revelation, which 
He has committed to the authority of the 
Church to be safeguarded. We would have 
to look here for such permission, and none 
can be found. 


6. One may yield his own right to life to 
save the life of another. In circumstances 
where the mother’s life is endangered may 
we not suppose in the fetus a voluntary 
renunciation of its right to life? 


Granted such an heroic love of the unborn 
child for its mother, the supposed effect 
would not entirely be achieved. The feigned 
renunciation in this hypothesis would thus 
frustrate the use given by God to each man 
over his own life and would, moreover, take 
away from God His supreme rights over 
every man. The action would be unjust, 
not against the fetus, but against God. 


7. In the case of abortion of an embryo, 
neither faith nor science says anything 
about the moment of the infusion of the 
human soul. Might not the mother, certain 
of future danger, take medical remedies 
against the embryo in her own defense? 


Since there exists an equal probability 
that the human soul informs the embryo 
from the first moment of conception, the 
danger of violating its rights and of offend- 
ing God by usurping His supreme dominion 
is altogether certain. To admit deliberately 
the danger of offending God is already a 
grave injury against Him. 
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